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The years since 1950 have seen a great amount of writing, thinking, 
and speculating on the significance of television for organized edu- 
cation. “Educational television,” so-called, has appeared in a variety 
of forms with no general agreement as to purpose or procedures. The 
method of controlled experimentation would appear to be the most 
logical way of finding out what needs to be learned about the pos- 
sible use of television in the classroom. 

The St. Louis Educational Television Commission, interested in 
extending the services of its community owned and operated VHF 
station, KETC-TV, proposed to the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education that a study be made of the effectiveness of direct teach- 
ing by television. After some discussion, the following experimental 
design was agreed on. Instruction would be offered in three subject- 
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matter areas: ninth-grade general science, ninth-grade English com- 
position, and second-grade spelling. Instruction was to be given to 
large groups of students (up to 150 in number) by means of tele- 
vision alone without any supplementary teaching of the receiving 
groups. Instruction would continue for one semester, thirty minutes 
a day, five days a week in general science and English composition. 
Instruction in spelling would continue for twenty minutes a day, five 
days a week, for two semesters. This instruction would be carried on 
in two St. Louis public high schools and in three St. Louis public 
elementary schools. Achievement would be measured and compared 
with that of a similar number of students in control groups. 

It was hoped that this study would provide some information rel- 
ative to the following questions: (a) Is it possible for a competent 
television teacher to teach large groups of students effectively with- 
out supplementary activities? (b) Is it possible that the traditional 
pattern of classroom instruction can be modified so that an entirely 
new concept of teaching personnel, numerically and functionally, 


may be developed? (c) How do students and teachers react to di- 
rect television teaching to large groups? 

This report deals with findings relative to the courses in ninth- 
grade general science and ninth-grade English composition. At this 
writing the experimental television instruction in second-grade spell- 
ing, which was to continue for two semesters, has not been con- 


cluded. 


The responsibility for the general organization of the project was 
assigned to a co-ordinator of school programs and station relations. 
He arranged for the reception of the programs in the schools; ap- 
pointed, and supervised the work of, the teacher assistants in the 
classrooms; provided materials and other aids for the television 
teachers; co-ordinated the work of station personnel and television 
teachers; and supervised a critical monitoring of the television les- 
sons. 

The two television teachers devoted full time to the preparation 
and presentation of the lessons. These teachers retained full auton- 
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omy and taught their courses in the way that seemed best to them. 
Four teacher assistants aided the four supervising classroom teach- 
ers in such routine tasks as taking attendance, marking papers, and 


preparing reports. These four teacher assistants, who were liberal 


arts college graduates, were employed full time. 

One television producer at the station was assigned full time to 
the production of the programs. Two directors, a floor manager, and 
other station personnel spent part of their time on the project. The 
evaluation of the experiment was the responsibility of a research 
consultant, who devoted part of his time to this work but who had 
no responsibility for the organization or administration of the project. 
A general consultant, consultants in the subject-matter areas, and 
one statistical consultant gave help on occasion. 

In order to meet the requirement that television instruction be 
provided for large groups of students, it was necessary to select for 
the experiment the two St. Louis public high schools which had the 
largest enrolments. The achievement of these large-group television 
classes was compared with the achievement of a similar number of 
control students in three high schools selected as being comparable 
to the experimental schools. In the latter schools the regular classes 
in general science and English composition, taught by their regular 
teachers, constituted the control groups. The enrolment in the tele- 
vision group in general science in High School A was 145; in High 
School B, 122. The enrolment in English composition in High School 
A was 146; in High School B, 122. 

The teachers of the television courses were selected after a series 
of auditions. All were experienced teachers in the St. Louis public 
schools, with long records of successful teaching. Success in class- 
room teaching, warmth of personality, pleasantness of manner, and 
fluency in speech were considered the most important criteria in the 
selection of the teachers. Telegenic appearance, while desirable, was 
considered the least important criterion. Emphasis was placed upon 
teaching, not acting. It was fortunate, however, that the three teach- 
ers of the television courses were telegenic. 

At the beginning of the term the television teacher of each course 
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met with the teachers of the control-group classes, and agreement 
was reached as to the scope and sequence of the course to be fol- 
lowed by all. This agreement on content did not, however, limit the 
freedom of each teacher to teach the material in his usual manner. 
Television classes were required to take notes, refer to their text- 
books, take short quizzes and examinations, and do home assignments 
as the occasion required. St. Louis public school courses of study 
furnished the general basis of instruction in the two subject-matter 
areas. 

In an attempt to compensate for the lack of student-teacher inter- 
action, which is an inherent weakness of television teaching, every 
effort was made to stimulate student involvement in the lessons. In 
addition, there was a daily report from each supervising teacher in 
the receiving classrooms to the co-ordinator and the television teach- 
ers. The report covered eighteen separate items, most of which could 
be checked easily on a rating scale. Such things as student interest, 
effectiveness of presentation, significance of content, quantity of ma- 
terial presented, clarity of assignments, and quality of reception 
were reported on by the supervising teacher. This report, which was 
mailed to the station immediately after the lesson, was available to 
the television teacher early the next morning, before the following 
lesson was telecast. The television teachers felt that this information 
was very valuable to them, and they were particularly appreciative 
of the detailed comments which some teachers added to the check 
lists. Additional information reported from the receiving classrooms 
by the teacher assistants included reports on absentees, on test re- 
sults, on assigned work, and on the operation of the television sets. 

Most school buildings do not contain classrooms in which large 
numbers of students can be comfortably seated. The physical condi- 
tions of the receiving classrooms, therefore, although they were the 
best that could be provided, were far from ideal. In the two second- 
ary schools, large music rooms, with banked tiers of seats, were used. 
Four television sets were placed across the front of the room. In the 
spring, Venetian blinds were installed to subdue the glare of the 
light and permit ventilation. 
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KETC-TV is a non-profit, VHF, community owned and operated, 
educational station, functioning under the jurisdiction of the St. 
Louis Educational Television Commission. All the facilities of the 
station were available for the production, direction, and telecasting 
of the programs. This use of studio facilities and equipment in mak- 
ing the most of what television has to offer distinguishes a television 
lesson, properly so-called, from televised teaching, where the camera 
is merely trained upon an unassisted teacher. 

The utilization of station personnel and facilities in the produc- 
tion of the lessons sometimes required a choice between what was 
good television and what was good teaching. In all such cases the 
decision was in favor of good teaching; the job of the teacher of the 
course was always held to be of major importance and the job of the 
producer subordinate. On the other hand, television has certain lim- 
itations, and at times the teacher had to modify classroom methods 
in order to be effective on television. It was the function of the co- 
ordinator and the producer to help bridge such gaps and reconcile 
divergent points of view. 

One of the devices utilized by the station was a warning “clock” 
which preceded the lesson. This permitted teachers in the receiving 
classrooms to time accurately their preparations for the reception of 
the lesson. Before the beginning of the experiment, kinescopes of 
lessons were prepared for self-criticism and evaluation by the teach- 
ers. During the term several lessons were kinescoped and telecast in 
order that teachers might have opportunity to visit the receiving 
classrooms and view the actual reception and utilization of their 
lessons. 


The experimental and the control groups were compared on the 
criteria of intelligence quotient, age, and father’s occupation. To 
measure the achievement in the two courses, tests were administered 
in February before the telecasts began and again in June at the close 
of the semester. The following tests were used: 


Greene-Stapp Language Abilities Test: Form AM in 
February, Form BM in June 
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Iowa Tests of Educational Development: Test 8, Gen- 
eral Vocabulary 

Read General Science Test: Form AM in February, 
Form BM in June 

Iowa Tests of Educational Development: Test 6, Abil- 
ity To Interpret Reading Materials in the Natural 
Sciences 


It was recognized that objective, machine-scored tests in English 
composition and grammar are likely to be tests of the proofreading 
ability of students as they discern errors in writing done by others. 


The students were, therefore, required to write compositions on sub- 
jects of their own choosing, at the beginning and at the close of the 
term. The compositions were rated by a group of five judges, all ex- 
perienced teachers from most of the schools participating in the ex- 
periment. Thus they had had experience in rating the work of sim- 
ilar students, but they did not teach the particular classes involved 
in the experiment. Compositions were rated on over-all quality, ac- 
cording to a five-point scale. 

The objective data described above were supplemented by obser- 
vations and statements of opinion from students and teachers. A 
check list of reactions was filled out by students. The television 
teachers and the supervising teachers of the receiving classes sub- 
mitted evaluations of the work. 


To compare the socioeconomic status of students in the two 
groups, fathers’ occupations were classified according to a nine-point 
scale, determined by reference to the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, and the chi-square test was used to determine the statistical 
significance of the difference between control and experimental 
groups in each subject-matter area. In each case there was no signif- 
icant difference (P > .20) between the two groups; the large major- 
ity of occupations in both experimental and control groups fell in the 
classification of “skilled operative.” This category included 43.0 per 
cent of all occupations of fathers of students in the experimental 
group in English composition and 41.8 per cent of all occupations of 


1 United States Department of Labor, Dictionary of Occupational Titles: Vol. Il, 
Occupational Classification. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1949. 
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fathers of students in the control group. It included 42.4 per cent of 
all occupations of fathers of students in the experimental group in 
general science and 50.2 per cent of those in the control group. It 
was concluded, therefore, that between control and experimental 
groups there were no differences in socioeconomic status, as meas- 
ured by fathers’ occupations, which might influence the results of the 
experiment. 

Intelligence-test scores, obtained from Form D of the Terman- 
McNemar Test of Mental Ability, were available from the high- 
school records. The mean intelligence quotient of the experimental 
group in English composition was 111.56; of the control group, 
111.11. The difference between the two groups as measured by the t 
test was not significant (P > .50). In general science the mean intel- 
ligence quotient of the experimental group was 101.34; of the control 
group, 98.34. The ¢ test indicated a significant difference between 
the two groups at the 5 per cent level of confidence. It was necessary, 
therefore, to consider this difference in interpreting test results in 
general science. 

A comparison of the ages of students in the control and the experi- 
mental groups, using the chi-square test, showed no significant dif- 
ference in the ages of the two groups in English composition. In gen- 
eral science there was a significant difference, at the 2 per cent level 
of confidence, the mean age of the control group being two months 
greater than that of the experimental group. This difference also had 
to be considered in interpreting achievement in general science. 

A comparison of students in control and experimental groups by 
sex indicated no significant differences between the number of boys 
and girls in the two groups in English composition or in general sci- 
ence. 

Table 1 shows pretest and final-test scores on the tests of English 
and general science. The measures of achievement in English indi- 
cate that (a) on the Greene-Stapp Language Abilities Test the gain 
of the experimental group was slightly larger than that of the con- 
trol group, although there were no statistically significant differences 
between the groups on the pretest or on the final test; (b) on the 
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General Vocabulary Test the gains of both experimental and control 
groups were the same, and there were no significant differences be- 
tween the groups on pretest or final test; and (c) the ratings on stu- 
dents’ compositions showed a slightly greater gain in the experi- 


TABLE | 

RESULTS ON PRETESTS AND FINAL TESTS IN ENGLISH AND GENERAL SCIENCE 
MADE BY EXPERIMENTAL GROUP TAUGHT BY TELEVISION AND CONTROL 
GROUP TAUGHT BY USUAL METHODS 


Experi- Level of 
mental Control Significance 
Test Group Group of Difference 


Greene-Stapp Language Abilities 
Test: 
Pretest (percentile) Not significant 
Final test (percentile) Not significant 


General Vocabulary (Iowa Test): 
Pretest (percentile) 66 Not significant 
Final test (percentile).......... Not significant 


Students’ compositions: 
First (judges’ ratings) * : 1 per cent 
Final (judges’ ratings) g Not significant 


Read General Science Test: 
Pretest (percentile) 17 Not significant 
Final test (percentile) 34 5 per cent 


17 
Interpreting Reading Materials in 
Natural Sciences (Iowa Test): 


Pretest (percentile) 49 Not significant 
Final test (percentile) 65 Not significant 


16 


* The ratings used were: 5, excellent; 4, good; 3, average; 2, poor; 1, unsatisfactory. 


mental group than in the control group. Since there was a significant 
difference in favor of the control group on the first composition, with 
no significant difference between the two groups on the second com- 
position, the gain of the experimental group appeared to be great 
enough to compensate for the lower initial performance of the group. 

Results of the Read General Science Test, administered at the be- 
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ginning of the term, indicated no significant difference between ex- 
perimental and control groups at that time. An alternate form of the 
test, administered at the close of the term, showed a difference sig- 
nificant at the 5 per cent level of confidence in favor of the experi- 
mental group. As indicated above, there was a significant difference 
between the experimental and the control groups in general science 
with respect to intelligence quotient and age. It was necessary, 
therefore, to determine whether the significantly greater mean score 
of the experimental group on the final test was a function of the 
somewhat higher intelligence of the group and/or of the somewhat 
younger age. 

The mean intelligence quotient of the total group was 99.86. 
Therefore, final-test scores of all pupils with intelligence quotients 
of 100 and above in the control and the experimental groups were 
compared by means of the ¢ test. A comparison was likewise made 
between scores of students with intelligence quotients of 99 and be- 
low in both groups. Results indicated that there was no significant 
difference between the mean test scores of the experimental- and 
control-group students whose intelligence quotients were 100 or 
above. Likewise, there was no significant difference between the 
mean test scores of experimental- and control-group students whose 
intelligence quotients were 99 or below. Thus, although the experi- 
mental group did significantly better on the Read final test than the 
control group and had a significantly higher intelligence quotient, the 
control and the experimental groups did not differ significantly with 
respect to test performance as a function of intelligence quotient. 

The control and the experimental groups in general science also 
differed significantly with respect to age, the control group having 
students significantly older than the experimental group. The mean 
age of the total group was fourteen. Students were divided into two 
groups: those fourteen and younger and those fifteen and older. 
Final-test scores of the younger experimental- and control-group stu- 
dents (aged thirteen and fourteen) were compared. Likewise, scores 
of older students (aged fifteen and older) were compared. Results 
of the ¢ test indicated that there was no significant difference 
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(P > .10) between scores of the younger students in the experimen- 
tal and the control groups. Likewise, there was no significant differ- 
ence (P >.10) between scores of students fifteen and above in the 
two groups. It was concluded, then, that there were no significant 
differences between the two groups which could be considered a 
function of the two months’ difference in age. 

Test 6 of the Iowa Tests of Educational Development series, Abil- 
ity To Interpret Reading Materials in the Natural Sciences, admin- 
istered to experimental and control groups in general science indi- 
cated no significant differences between experimental and control 
groups in the pretest or in the final test. 

Measures of achievement in general science, therefore, indicated 
that (a) when intelligence quotient was controlled statistically by 
comparing students within a relatively homogeneous range, there 
was no significant difference between changes in mean scores of con- 
trol and experimental groups as measured by the Read General Sci- 
ence Test and that (b) there was no significant difference between 
changes in mean scores of control and experimental groups as meas- 
ured by the test of Ability To Interpret Reading Materials in the 
Natural Sciences. 


A questionnaire was distributed to students in the experimental 
groups during the last week of the term. Students were encouraged 
to be frank in their answers and were assured that instructors would 
not see results until after their final marks had been turned in. 

The responses presented in Table 2 show that the students felt 
they had learned less by television in both English and general sci- 
ence. Students who thought they had learned more attributed the 
increase, for the most part, to the fact that television offered a much 
greater variety of materials and experiences than they would find in 
a regular classroom. This reason was cited more frequently by stu- 
dents in general science than in English composition. The reason 
stated by the great majority who thought they had learned less was 
the lack of opportunity to ask questions and participate in group dis- 
cussions and personal conferences with the teacher. 
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In the case of Question 2, the reasons given for greater degree of 
interest were the interesting materials and experiments possible on 
television and the fact that it was a new learning experience. Stu- 
dents who thought it was less interesting missed the opportunity to 
participate actively in class work and found it difficult to concentrate 


TABLE 2 
PER CENTS OF STUDENTS TAUGHT BY TELEVISION IN ENGLISH AND GENERAL 
SCIENCE RESPONDING TO EVALUATIVE QUESTIONNAIRE 


General 
Question English Science 


. Do you think you have learned as much over television 
as you would have learned in a regular classroom taught 
by the same teacher? 


. Doyou think the course has been more or less interesting 
than it would have been if it were taught in a regular 
classroom in the usual way? 


. In your opinion, how much do you miss by not being 
able to participate in class discussion or not being able 
to ask questions directly of the instructor? 


. Do you think you pay closer attention to television than 
to regular classroom teaching? 


. Do you feel that you know your teacher in the course 
about as well as you know other teachers you have had 
for the same length of time? 

About the same 
Not as well 


on the television lesson. A number of English composition students 
said that the television lessons were not interesting to them because 
they already knew much of the material presented. 

As reasons for a feeling of lack of acquaintance with the television 
teacher, the students frequently indicated that they had no oppor- 
tunity to learn anything about the teacher as an individual, that they 
had no contact with the teacher in out-of-class situations, and that 


5 

2.3 4.8 
17.2 28.6 
80.7 66.6 
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the teacher did not know them as individuals. Those few who 
thought they knew the teacher about the same as, or better than, 
other teachers they had had cited as the principal reason the close- 
up camera shots of the teacher, which gave a feeling of intimacy. 

Students were also asked to indicate what they regarded as the 
principal advantages and disadvantages of television teaching. Most 
frequently listed were: 


Advantages 

The opportunity to see experiments and use materials not available in 
regular classrooms. 

The opportunity for the best teachers to teach more students. 

The fact that it was necessary to concentrate and listen closely, and the fact 
that it was possible to watch the lesson at home if the student were absent 
from school. 


Disadvantages 

The impossibility of asking questions directly or of conferring with the teacher 
about one’s own work. 

Uncomfortable physical conditions in the receiving classrooms. 


Television teachers and supervising teachers in the receiving class- 


es were asked to submit subjective evaluations of the experiment. 
The television teacher of the general-science course indicated the 
following advantages and disadvantages: 


Advantages 

Television can compensate for the lack of adequate facilities and equipment 
which exists in most general-science classrooms. 

Television can bring to the screen almost anything that is needed. 

Small, intricate details can often be shown better on the screen than on a 
lecture desk. 

Interesting and important people can make their peculiar contributions to 
many students in a most economical manner. 

Disadvantages 

Discussion between students and teacher is impossible. 

The wide range of abilities and interests in large ninth-grade classes makes 
the presentation at the high-average level too difficult for many and non- 
stimulating to others. 

Teacher assistants were not well enough trained to do a satisfactory job of 
marking papers. 

All concepts do not lend themselves easily to presentation by television, for 
example, the study of color. 
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The television teacher of English composition cited as disadvan- 

tages of the television teaching: 

Unsatisfactory physical conditions in the receiving classrooms, where stu- 
dents were seated close together, where writing on clip boards was difficult, 
and where it was necessary to prepare two sets of test questions in order 
that copying might be prevented. 

Unsatisfactory work on the part of the untrained teacher assistants in mark- 
ing and rating compositions, making it necessary for the television teacher 
to do much of the work herself. 

Impossibility of projecting samples of student writing for analysis and com- 
ment. 

Absence of an intimate pupil-teacher relationship. 


In spite of the disadvantages cited, the teacher of English com- 
position was enthusiastic about television teaching, and she believed 
that television’s use of visual aids gave her an advantage which the 
classroom teacher did not have to such a great degree. 

Supervising teachers in the receiving classes listed the following 
as advantages and disadvantages of television teaching as they ob- 


served it: 


Advantages 

Experiments and visual materials are more clearly seen on the screen than 
in the classroom. 

Materials used on television are often not available to the classroom teacher. 

Educational films can be used more easily and efficiently as part of the lesson. 

Television teaching helps to make the student more independent of the 
teacher as he tends to assume more responsibility for his part in the learn- 
ing process. 

Superior students seem to be more stimulated to do original research. 

The television teacher, freed of other duties, can prepare much more effec- 
tively for the daily class than can the regular classroom teacher, with four 
other classes to teach and additional responsibilities to assume. The tele- 
vision teacher is not hampered or distracted by anything that might hap- 
pen in the classroom. 


Disadvantages 

Instruction tends to be too slow and therefore boring for the brighter stu- 
dents, but it tends to be too fast for the slow learners. 

Lack of opportunity for individual instruction or for pupil-teacher conference. 

Lack of opportunity for a student to ask a question just when it occurs to him. 
When he waits until the end of the lesson to hand in a written question, it 
may no longer seem important to him because his attention has by then 
turned to other matters. 
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Little opportunity for the repetition that seems necessary to learning. 

Unsatisfactory physical conditions of the rooms in which the television lessons 
were received. These included poor seating arrangements and problems of 
ventilation, which were both due to the inadequate facilities in the schools 
for large-group instruction. 

In general science, students learn more by handling equipment than by 
watching someone handle it on a television screen. 

In large classes it is impossible to use dictionaries and other reference mate- 
rials normally available in a regular classroom. 

Difficulty of determining whether students have understood a concept or 
whether they are paying attention. Although there were no major discipline 
problems, it was necessary, because of the large groups, for supervising 
teachers to exercise strict control. 


The results of this study seem to warrant the following conclu- 
sions. 

As measured by the testing instruments employed, students in 
large-group television classes in ninth-grade English composition 
and in ninth-grade general science showed a degree of achievement 
at least equal to that of students in control classes taught in the con- 
ventional manner. It was recognized that this was only a partial an- 
swer to the question concerning the effectiveness of television, for 
effective teaching involves intangibles which are not capable of be- 
ing measured by objective tests. 

This study did not furnish any conclusive evidence on the ques- 
tion whether the traditional pattern of classroom instruction can be 
modified so that an entirely new concept of teaching personnel, nu- 
merically and functionally, may be developed. Although student 
achievement, as indicated by standardized tests, was satisfactory, 
much more experimentation under a variety of conditions would be 


necessary to warrant a positive answer to the question. Such experi- 
mentation should be conducted under more favorable physical con- 
ditions, in classrooms constructed with a view to meeting the needs 
of large-group classes. The teacher assistants in the high-school re- 
ceiving classes, according to reports from television and supervising 
teachers, were inadequate. The burden of duties was great, and their 
background and training did not enable them to exercise the judg- 
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ment necessary to valid marking of papers and successful contacts 
with students. It was evident that the function of the teacher assist- 
ant was more than that of a clerk. 

The evidence presented on the reactions of students and teachers 
is subjective in nature. It represents expressions of opinion in letters 
from teachers and on questionnaires answered by students. Teachers 
saw both advantages and disadvantages in television teaching. They 
commented most frequently on the freedom and flexibility of the 
medium in its presentation of material; the chief disadvantages con- 
cerned the difficulty of meeting the needs of students of varying 
abilities and the unsatisfactory physical conditions inherent in seat- 
ing large classes. Students, on the whole, did not react favorably to 
the program. Two-thirds of those in English classes and nearly a half 
of those in general science thought that they would have learned 
more in a regular classroom than they did in the television course, 
although the achievement tests indicated a gain equal to that of the 
control classes. Many of them thought that the course was less in- 
teresting than it would have been in a regular classroom, and they 
indicated that they missed a great deal by not being able to partici- 
pate in class discussions and to ask questions directly of the teacher. 
These reactions were probably conditioned by the fact that ninth- 
grade students are accustomed to instruction which is dependent 
upon close teacher-pupil relationship and that, at their stage of ma- 
turity, they did not feel secure in what they regarded as the imper- 
sonal atmosphere of large-group television classes. 

Although this investigation has indicated that there was a satis- 
factory degree of achievement in experimental classes under the con- 
ditions of the study, much experimentation and research remain to 
be done. Such experimentation should be concerned with the prob- 
lem of student acceptance, with the problem of how to meet the 
needs of students of varying abilities, with ways of best utilizing the 
potential of television in achieving the purposes of instruction, and 
with problems related to physical conditions in large classrooms. 
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Personality and Social Mobility 


There is a growing feeling in America that the competition for pro- 
fessional status is becoming more severe and that our status system 
generally is tightening. Perhaps this belief contributes to the pres- 
sure for acceleration by our schools. Middle-class parents, moreover, 
are increasingly fearful that their children will not qualify for admis- 
sion to a good college. These parents, as well as many teachers and ad- 
ministrators, exert strong pressure upon the child from the time he is 
in elementary school. The tension builds up until the months pre- 
ceding the announcement by colleges of their decisions upon appli- 
cations; at that time even the best students often are in a nearly 
frenetic condition. 

This whole process is a function of our social-class system. Edu- 
cators are realizing that the social-class system is a stubborn reality, 
which influences every aspect of the school, from the values and 
attitudes of teachers and pupils to the curriculum itself. The social- 
class system in America is becoming sharply defined. Techniques 
exist, it is true, for climbing the ladder of social status. This process 
of changing one’s status is called “social mobility.” Education is the 
most readily available means of rising in the world. Even with edu- 
cation, however, an individual’s upward mobility is slow; to climb 
one subclass in his lifetime, such as from lower-middle class to upper- 
middle class, constitutes an unusually rapid rate of social mobility 
for an individual. 

Failure attends the efforts of the majority of those individuals who 
wish to rise to a higher status and actually attempt to do so. A major 
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cause of these failures lies in the personalities of the individuals. In 
the following pages an effort will be made to define some of the per- 
sonality factors related to success or failure in upward social move- 
ment. In a recent paper (1), I considered the relation of anxiety to 
status. Here the purpose is to examine the functions of aggression 
and of a sense of identity in facilitating the processes of upward 
status movement. 


These processes usually begin in the early family life of the indi- 
vidual. Many parents seek to train their children toward upward 
mobility. Perhaps the prototype of such a parent is the immigrant 
who insists that all his children become physicians, lawyers, or 
teachers. The son of such a father commented recently that every- 
one in his family had taken books seriously because his father con- 
sidered the reading of English the most important factor in “getting 


up” in the American social system. In such a family, books have a 
kind of pragmatic value in addition to whatever value they may 
have as intellectual and imaginative stimuli. Books and school marks 
become “instruments” of social mobility. Although the ethnic cases 
may afford the more dramatic instances of the pushing and training 
of a child to rise above the status of his parents, it is of course true 
that many established American middle-class families train their 
children for extremely high goals, superior to those of the parents’ 
occupational and educational standings. 

Such parents really teach the child that he must be superior to his 
parents. To accomplish the Herculean task of becoming smarter and 
more successful than his own father or mother, the driven child ap- 
parently often learns to feel that he must actually be “perfect” in 
school and in work. Since he can never be perfect, he can never be 
satisfied with his success, no matter how great it may seem to others. 
Thus to him the game seems not worth the candle. For he can never 
extinguish his early learned need to be perfect, and therefore he 
must continue the pursuit of the ever retreating goal of perfection 
by driving himself toward increasingly greater attainment. 
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What of the parents who push their children hard and early for 
the attainment of the culture of a higher social level? Often such 
parents feel that they themselves have failed in the world. Their 
own hopes may have been blocked by lack of money or by undue 
economic responsibility for their own parents. The mother may feel 
that, as a woman, she has been prevented from achievement in busi- 
ness, law, medicine, or some other field dominated by men—an 
achievement which she deeply wanted. Such parents set the highest 
standards for their children, for they project their own ambitions 
upon the child. They feel that the child needs, more than anything 
else in life, the prestige and position in the world which the parents 
themselves always have desired. 

Such a child may fail at upward mobility because he has been 
weakened, by parental guidance and pressure, in just those ego func- 
tions which are essential for upward mobility. As a child, he learned 
from his parents that he could not direct his own life, stand on his 
own feet, make his own decisions both in the present and in the fu- 
ture. Although such children perform well in the academic world (a 
relatively simple world, where books are far more important than re- 
lationships with people), they often have trouble when they begin 
their careers. Their difficulty apparently results from their long-re- 
pressed hostility toward the parents, which is displaced to other au- 
thority figures. It is likely that the child who believes he has not 
been allowed to make his own decisions will feel that he has been 
used and exploited, and the resultant hostility often will be trans- 
ferred to his relationships with later authority figures. Such a child 
may also turn his (now guilty) resentment against himself and be- 
come self-punishing. In either case, whether by turning his resent- 
ment toward later parental figures, such as his boss, or by turning it 
inward against himself, he succeeds in being avenged upon the am- 
bitious parent by failing in the world. These children often are har- 
ried by feelings of unworthiness, of having betrayed their parents. 
Their guilt really may be due not to their failure but to their own re- 
sentment against their parents (2). 
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Another area in which the driven child may have difficulty as he 
grows up is that of relationships with the opposite sex. Where the 
mother has been the driver, the son may have difficulty, not only 
with objective authority figures, but also with women generally, in- 
cluding his wife, because he views women as authority figures like 
his mother. 

Many parents who push their children toward social mobility are 
members of mixed-class marriages. The most common type of mixed- 
class marriage is that between a woman from the lower-middle class 
and a man from the top part of the working class. A lower-middle- 
class woman who marries a man from the top part of the working 
class usually begins to try to recoup her original social-class status 
either by reforming and elevating her husband’s behavior to meet 
lower-middle-class standards or by seeking to train and propel her 
children toward the status which she once had or toward an even 
higher status, thus compensating for her “error.” A similar situation 
may arise with a man who has been downward mobile, due either to 


economic mishap or to his having married into a lower class. He may 


wish to help his children to avoid the kind of error which he feels 
he has made or the kind of deprivation which he has had to undergo. 

The child of such a mixed-class marriage faces many of the con- 
flicts typical of any marriage between individuals from different cul- 
tures (3). He will be caught between the lower-middle-class parent, 
who will have the ideas of child-rearing, the ambitions with respect 
to education, and the concepts of sexual renunciation which are typ- 
ical of the lower-middle-class culture, and the other parent from the 
working class, who may have quite different views with respect to 
education, discipline, child-training goals, recreation, and sexual ex- 
ploration and behavior. Thus the conflict will be in the basic areas 
of life. Such a conflict is most readily seen, however, in the area of 
education. The working-class father in such a mixed-class marriage 
often feels that the girl or the boy should go to work after she or he 
has finished high school, but his wife from the lower-middle class al- 
most always feels that the child should go on to college to train for a 
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profession. This conflict is often bitter; it is also pivotal, since educa- 
tion is one of the most available means for upward mobility. 


Until now this discussion has dealt with children who have been 
“trained” for mobility but trained, perhaps, in the wrong way. The 
best training for upward mobility probably is training to be inde- 
pendent, to make one’s own decisions, to seek one’s own goals, and 
to have a proper degree and level of aggression. It is possible here 
to discuss only aggression. The handling of aggression—the control, 
direction, and transformation of his own aggression—is especially 
important for the successfully upward-mobile individual. Basic 
means of controlling and redirecting aggression are learned in child- 
hood and adolescence. The young child seeks, first of all, to satisfy 
his own impulses and reduce his tensions. When his parents or sib- 
lings block his pursuit of food, activity, and love, he feels angry. He 
soon learns that his physical weakness prevents his attacking the 
parents. As he grows older, he also is deterred from aggression to- 
ward the parents by his learned feelings of guilt and anxiety as well 
as by his desire for approval. But the fact that the parents must deny 
him many things he wants, together with the basic status structure 
of privileges inherent in the social structure of the parent-child rela- 
tionship, still chronically arouses the hostility of the child toward 
the parent. 

The resolution of this hostility is a complex process which I have 
discussed elsewhere (1). Until the child has worked out, through his 
culturally permitted roles, socially effective forms of initiative and 
aggression, he has one of two choices. He may either displace his 
rage from the all-powerful father or mother to a sibling, or he may 
turn his hostility inward and attack and depreciate himself (as he 
feels his parents would do if they were aware of his resentment to- 
ward them). Thus the healthy child expresses his hostility toward 
his parents by displacing it to his brother or sister. In this way he 
seeks to preserve his self-regard by counterattacking but, at the same 
time, saves himself the destructive guilt and anxiety which would 
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be aroused by direct and conscious hostility toward the parents. The 
other recourses, that is, to repress his hostility, or to attack the par- 
ents themselves, or to turn his rage against himself, usually lead to 
destructive levels of guilt and anxiety. 

The method by which the upward-mobile individual handles his 
aggression is extremely complex. It varies, moreover, from one type 
of personality to another. Boys may repress their hostility toward 
the parents, usually the father, and, owing to the repressed hate, be- 
come the victims of a great deal of vague anxiety and guilt. Other 
upward-mobile individuals may experience their hostility toward 
the father at a more nearly conscious level and therefore may suffer 
less guilt and less anxiety than those of the first group. This second 
group would presumably include many of the leaders of industry, 
studied by Warner and Abegglen (4), who depreciate their fathers 
in their memories and who insist that they, themselves, became suc- 


cessful without the help and example of their fathers. Really this is 


only another way of saying, “I am better than, stronger than, smarter 
than, my father was.” Still another type of child may develop a great 
deal of fear and insecurity in his early relationships with the parents. 
Throughout the remainder of his life, he may be seeking to gain for- 
ever increasing power, applause, and prestige in an effort to satisfy 
his insatiable desire to be reassured. 

Similarly, one may distinguish several levels of aggression which 
are developed in the individual's early relationships with his siblings. 
The normal adaptation, as has been said, is to be jealous of the sib- 
ling; every child apparently wants all of his mother’s and father’s 
love or certainly the best part of it. To be jealous of, and to be com- 
petitive with, the siblings are therefore almost universal experiences. 
This rivalry, however, has certain normal limits. It becomes abnor- 
mal when the child is obsessed with the feeling that the brother or 
sister has all the best of it; that he, himself, is rejected by the mother 
and father. Such a child devotes his life, so to speak, to the self-pity 
and the feeling of rejection which results from his belief that his sib- 
ling has been strongly preferred. Or the reaction may be one of 
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chronic and inextinguishable rage and resentment. The third type of 
relationship to the sibling is that of overidentification with the sib- 
ling. In this case the child apparently feels that the effort to compete 
with the sibling is hopeless, owing either to the belief that the moth- 
er or father has given all his love to the sibling or to the belief that 
the sibling, himself, is far more able and effective. The overidentified 
individual then feels, apparently, “The best recourse I have is to be 
just like the sibling, to become another one such as he or she.” This 
process by which a sibling loses his identity and initiative in order to 
escape the resentment of the parent is a destructive process to the 
ego. It is similar to overidentification with a parent and to identifica- 
tion with the aggressor. 

In the social realm, realistic aggression is one of the child’s basic 
ego functions. Aggression, in this sense, includes the ability to stand 
up for one’s self, to fight for one’s own stake in the love of the parent, 
to gain physical pleasure as well as prestige in the areas both of so- 
cial relations and occupational competence. These ego functions are 
all subsumed under the general terms “aggression” or “initiative” or 
“autonomy,” and they are strengthened or weakened in the early re- 
lationship to the parent and to the sibling. Upward-mobile individ- 
uals may come out of their early family life either highly competi- 
tive and highly hostile or skilful and realistic in their aggression. But 
they certainly do not come out of the early family life either as high- 
ly self-punishing individuals or as individuals overidentified with 
their siblings. 

The individual who has been socially, as distinguished from occu- 
pationally, upward-mobile must be one who has especially firm con- 
trol of his hostility. The socially mobile individual has learned from 
childhood and adolescence not to fly in the face of authority. He has 
somehow learned how to placate and win over the authority figures. 
He has not weighed himself down with fruitless and guilt-laden hos- 
tility or resentment toward the parent. With his parents, as later 
with his social-class superiors, he is a diplomat in aggression. He 
learns how far he may go, presses for his just due, but he also expects 
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to knuckle under when necessary and is able to do so without losing 
his self-regard and without feeling undue humiliation and resent- 
ment. 

As child and adult, such an individual has learned how to redirect 
and transform aggression into the socially approved virtues of com- 
petition and initiative. He has learned to walk nimbly the tightrope 
of his superiors’ approval by skilful aggression (initiative), while 
avoiding defiance, on the one hand, and self-depreciation and guilt, 
on the other. This is his distinguishing characteristic, perhaps—this 
fine tempering of his aggression. He faces the constant, objective ne- 
cessity to impress, and to win acceptance from, persons who have 
more power and more status than he has. These superiors must not, 
in spite of his efforts to enter their group, come to regard him as a 
“pusher” or as an arriviste. His must be an effective, but congenial 
and disarming, aggression. 


The most difficult task faced by the upward-mobile child and ado- 
lescent is that of becoming identified with some group and of 
achieving a sense of personal identity. Erikson (5) has helped our 
understanding of adolescence by pointing out that the adolescent's 
central problem is the attainment of a sense of identity. To develop 
his identity, he must have a group, know what it is, and feel that he 
is intimately a part of it. 

But the upward-mobile adolescent is leaving his family and group 
and therefore is losing his old identity. Moreover, his parents, if they 
are “ambitious for him,” are urging and guiding the adolescent to- 
ward a culture and a social place which they themselves do not pos- 
sess. Thus the adolescent in an upward-striving family is being di- 
rected toward an identity which neither he nor his parents can 
conceive in terms of those specific behaviors, goals, and values which 
the higher social status, or social class, demands; for the parents can 
define the identity goals of only that culture and that social class in 
which they have been participating. Thus the child or adolescent 


whose parents are consciously, or more often unconsciously, directing 
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him toward a social class higher than their own cannot learn from his 
parents how to obtain recognition from this higher social class nor 
how to conceive of himself as a prospective member of the higher 
class. He is attempting to learn an identity without having the neces- 
sary targets for identification and without having a group which can 
give him, through mutual association and “recognition,” the neces- 
sary help in conceiving or integrating his new ego identity. 

Thus, in upward-striving families, the adolescent is faced with 
two life-plans: that of his family’s own culture and place and that 
of the more privileged culture and group which he is attempting to 
integrate into his life. The result is to intensify in these adolescents 
what Erikson calls “ego-diffusion” and to drive many of them, no 
doubt, toward a negative identity. 

Faced by two conflicting demands—to follow the demands and 
assume the identity of the parents or to abandon much of the par- 
ents’ culture and learn a culture to which neither they nor he has 
social access—the adolescent finds himself confronted by more social 
tasks, roles, and emotional problems than he can learn to handle. 
In this social situation and also, no doubt (to follow Erikson’s rea- 
soning ) as a result of his deep-seated disappointment in the parents 
in earlier stages of his relationship to them, the adolescent may re- 
treat to an identity which is the opposite of his parents’. Specifically 
he may move downward in his social-class participation, choosing 
radical groups, identifying with out-groups, marrying “out,” or giv- 
ing up the effort to form any identity at all. 

On the other hand, those adolescents who have satisfactorily come 
through the earlier stages of development are capable of learning 
the identity of a higher social class and of eventually moving up into 
that class. But, in all probability, these successfully upward-moving 
individuals are precisely those who have not been dominated or 
overprotected or had their life-plans mapped out by their parents. 


NOTES 

1. Allison Davis, “The Ego and Status Anxiety,” in The State of the Social 
Sciences, pp. 212-28. Edited by Leonard D. White. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1956. 
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2. Another “transformation” of aggression is that by which an individual's 
shame concerning his parents’ status—his feelings that his parents are inferior 
economically or socially to the kind of parents he would like to have had—and 
the accompanying contempt and resentment against the parents are turned into 
the opposite, namely, into great conscious admiration for the parents and an 
excessive feeling of indebtedness to the parents. 

8. The author has had the opportunity to follow cases of such individuals 
first studied nineteen years ago in a research which he directed (Allison Davis 
and John Dollard, Children of Bondage. Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1940). 

An intensive research on these individuals, who are now over thirty years of 
age, is being carried out at Tulane University by a group of psychiatrists and 
social scientists, under the direction of Professor J. H. Rohrer. This is the only 
published report of a sample which has been studied by psychiatrists and social 
scientists during adolescence and again nearly twenty years later. 

4. W. Lloyd Warner and James C. Abegglen, Big Business Leaders in Amer- 
ica. New York: Harper & Bros., 1956. 

5. Erik H. Erikson, “The Problem of Ego Identity,” Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, IV (January, 1956), 56-121. 
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What Does Research Say about } © 
the Effectiveness of the Core Curriculum? 


“How effective is the core curriculum?” This question is raised more 
and more often as interest in the core curriculum continues to de- 
velop throughout the country. It is a question deserving of a con- 
sidered response and one that must be answered, at least tentatively, 
if core is to continue to gain acceptance. In an effort to discover 
what existing studies have to say about the effectiveness of core pro- 
grams, this survey of the literature was undertaken. 

As in any field of research, controlled investigations in core pose 
special problems. They are mentioned briefly here in order that the 
limitations inherent in much of the research to be cited can be kept 
in mind. Perhaps the first question which faces the investigator is the 
perennial, “What is core?” There is a sufficient diversity of opinions, 
which is reflected in the various studies, to make comparison of the 
results of various investigations extremely difficult. A further diffi- 
culty arises when attempts are made to compare core programs with 
conventional programs. If such comparisons are to be meaningful, 
they must deal with like factors; yet in many instances the objectives 
and the content of core and of conventional programs are quite 
different. 

Another, and very difficult, question to answer is, “How much of 
the students’ growth is due to their core experiences and how much 
to something else?” For example, it is argued that a school willing to 
undertake a core program is likely to be professionally more alive 
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than others and that the introduction of the core program bestirs all 
the teachers in the school. Hence, the contention is, the results are 
due simply to better teaching, and the design of the curriculum has 
nothing to do with the results obtained. The final difficulty is that 
few, if any, of the programs studied represent what the majority of 
curriculum writers say is the “true” core curriculum. The data re- 
viewed here were, by and large, obtained from classes in which 
English and social studies were combined to form a “core” program. 


The initial question faced by the reviewer of these studies was, 
“What is core?” One possibility would have been to classify the 
studies according to Alberty’s six types (1: 169-91) or Butterweck’s 
three (7), but the studies available did not particularly lend them- 
selves to this procedure. On the other hand, if Bossing’s definition of 
core as “that part of the experience curriculum which refers to those 
types of experiences thought necessary for all learners in order to 
develop certain behavior competencies considered essential for effec- 
tive living in our society” (3: 210) had been accepted, few, if any, 
of the programs examined would have met this standard. For the 
purpose of this survey, then, it was decided to accept the definition 
used by Wright in her study, Core Curriculum in Public High 
Schools: An Inquiry into Practices, 1949 (32). Wright defined “core” 
as follows: those courses which “involve the combination of two or 
more class periods from subjects that would ordinarily be taught 
separately,” or, as she summarized it, the core classes included in her 
study met “for at least six periods a week” and combined “subjects 


which cut across major areas of the curriculum.” This, then, was 
the basis for determining whether or not a program was a core pro- 
gram for the purpose of this study. 


“To what extent is the core curriculum used?” was the second 
question asked. If, after many years of experimentation, there are 
only two or three core programs in existence, it would seem fair to 
say that the core has not been a success, since it has failed to gain 


| 
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acceptance. If, however, an increasing number of schools are experi- 
menting with the core, then that fact in itself may be considered as 
one indication of success. 

Wright (32) surveyed the extent to which core is practiced 
throughout the United States. Her study revealed that in 1949 an 
estimated total of 833, or 3.5 per cent, of the nation’s approximately 
24,000 public high schools had adopted the core. Seven states—Cali- 
fornia, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, and 
Pennsylvania—accounted for 62 per cent of all schools having core 
programs. Unification of English and social studies accounted for 
72.7 per cent of all the core programs, while in combination with 
one or more other subjects they accounted for an additional 19.2 per 
cent. The figures developed by Wright did not indicate that core 
was widespread, but she concluded: “Comments received from high- 
school principals indicated that interest in core is spreading.” 

In 1956 Bossing (4) reported that 6.6 per cent of a representative 


sampling of the nation’s senior high schools were using some form 


of core curriculum—almost double the per cent reported by Wright 
in 1949. Several studies on a state-wide basis (6, 17, 18, 21) indicate 
that schools with core programs are increasing in number and that 
the idea of the core curriculum is being accepted. 

In analyzing the data for an answer to the question posed pre- 
viously, it seems reasonable to conclude that core programs, as de- 
fined in this study, are increasing in number. If increasing accept- 
ance of a new educational practice can be said to be a measure of 
success, then the acceptance of the core curriculum can be said to 
be an indication of its success. 


A number of studies have attempted to shed light on the question, 
“Do pupils learn facts and skills in the core curriculum?” This ques- 
tion is difficult to answer, for the asker really means, “Do pupils 
learn as many facts in the core curriculum as they do in the subject- 
matter curriculum?” This poses the problem of finding a basis for 
comparison, since the more the core curriculum approaches Bos- 
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sing’s definition (3), the less the resemblance to the subject-matter 
curriculum and the greater the difference in content. Hence the 
studies reviewed here compare limited numbers of areas. 

A summary of the studies concerned with the learning of facts and 
skills is presented in Table 1, which presents briefly the groups 
studied, the method of investigation, and data on the effectiveness 
of the core curriculum. 

One of the more recent attempts to deal with the comparative 
success of the core curriculum is the study conducted by Gale (16) 
at the Highland Park (Illinois) High School. Gale concluded that 
core graduates were as successful with high-school academic sub- 
jects as were non-core graduates, that core graduates were better 
satisfied with their academic experiences, and that core graduates 
were as well prepared for college as were non-core graduates. 

New York City has been experimenting with the core program, 
and four studies have been published under the general direction of 
Wrightstone. Two by Forlano (15, 14) are concerned with the core 
program in the vocational high school. Two others by Reiner (27, 
26) report the results of core programs in two academic high schools. 
Wrightstone’s own studies (34, 33) are well known. 

Other studies have been made in Kalamazoo (19); by Schwartz 
in Yardley, Pennsylvania (29); by Toops in the Burris Laboratory 
School of the Ball State Teachers College at Muncie, Indiana (31); 
by Kelley and Beatty at Penn Township High School (20); by Cape- 
hart and others at Oak Ridge, Tennessee (8, 9); by Miller (23); 
and by Burge (5). 

The studies summarized in Table 1 suggest that the answer to the 
question, “Do pupils learn facts and skills in the core program?” is, 
“Yes, pupils do learn facts and skills.” In the crucial area of reading, 
pupils who have experienced core programs are quite likely to do 
better than pupils who have experienced conventional programs. 
None of the studies examined showed core groups doing less well in 
reading than conventional groups or below normal expectancy for 
the group. The data in the other subject areas are less clear cut, since 
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variations in the core programs make it more difficult to compare re- 
sults. However, in the areas of work-study skills, social studies, and 
language arts, it can be said that the pupils in core classes will, on 
the average, do as well as, and possibly better than, their counter- 
parts in conventional programs. The data on arithmetic are insuffi- 
cient to permit the drawing of conclusions. 


Another important question is, “Do pupils develop social skills 
and desirable attitudes; are they better adjusted as a result of the 
core curriculum?” One of the chief claims of the advocates of the 
core curriculum is that the core accomplishes these things much bet- 
ter than does the conventional program. What is the evidence? 

The most recent study was conducted by Fair (13), who com- 
pared the effectiveness of the core curriculum and the conventional 
curriculum in developing social concern in equated groups of stu- 
dents in a large suburban high school. Except for the fact that one 
group of students had core and the other English and social studies, 
Fair was convinced that both groups of students were substantially 
similar. As nearly as could be determined, core teachers generally 
followed recommended practices, and teachers in the conventional 
curriculum followed practices associated with that type of teaching. 

Using paper-and-pencil tests, Fair found evidence to support the 
hypotheses that twelfth-grade core students, as a group, are as 
aware of social conditions as are a group of twelfth-grade non-core 
students and that core students are more willing to take a democratic 
position toward social goals and policies. Her evidence did not sup- 
port the hypotheses that the core students, as a group, are more able 
to apply statements of fact and value generalizations to social prob- 
lems than are a like group of twelfth-grade non-core students and 
that core students are more interested in social conditions, events, 
goals, and action. 

Some of the studies mentioned in connection with the learning of 
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facts and skills also throw light upon the development of social and 
personal adjustment. 

Wrightstone’s Appraisal of Experimental High School Practices 
(33) took into account factors which are important here. The data in 
this respect are not quite so clear cut as his findings in the subject- 
matter areas. On the factors of honesty (self-marking test), self- 
initiated activities, and co-operative activities, statistically signif- 
icant differences favored the experimental group. The members of 
the experimental group were also more stable emotionally, although 
the difference was not significant. On the factors of recitational ac- 
tivities and social adjustment, the differences favored the conven- 
tional group, though in neither instance was the difference statistical- 
ly significant. In a later study, conducted at Midwood High School, 
Wrightstone and Forlano (34) found that the experimental pupils 
scored higher on the test of civic beliefs than did the control group, 
although the difference was not statistically significant. 

The Kalamazoo study (19) also attempted to assess pupil adjust- 
ment. On the California Test of Personality, Forms A and B, admin- 
istered to Grade VII, the composite results for all parts of the test 
showed an increase of 5 percentile points over the seven-month 
period. On the subtests the percentile rank for self-adjustment re- 
mained the same, while that for social adjustment showed an in- 
crease of 5 percentile points. The Bell Adjustment Inventory re- 
vealed almost no change for the children in Grade VIII, although 
the girls improved their position slightly. The SRA Youth-Inventory 
showed that, at the end of seven months, the ninth-grade children 
were below the average in the number of problems to be expected, 
except health for boys, which was average. 

In the study conducted by Capehart, Hodges, and Berdan (8), 
efforts were made to assess the personal adjustment of the students 
by means of the Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory. The inves- 
tigators found that core students showed greater gains in self-con- 
fidence, the difference being statistically significant at the 5 per cent 
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level of confidence. The data showed tentatively that pupils in core 
classes developed greater sociability. 

Gale concluded that core graduates had been as “successful . . . so- 
cially during high school as had the non-core graduates” (16: 386). 
In terms of participation in extra-curriculum activities, accumula- 
tion of special non-academic honors, and teachers’ appraisals of vari- 
ous character traits, there were no perceptible differences between 
the experimental and the control groups. 

Schwartz (29) in his study at Pennsbury High School found that 
the students who had been in the core program tended to engage in 
a greater number of extra-curriculum activities. In addition, on an 
over-all rating of the pupils by the teachers, the members of the core 
group were rated significantly more able. This difference was signif- 
icant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 

In summation, it seems fair to conclude that pupils in core pro- 
grams will be at least as well adjusted personally and socially as 
pupils in conventional classes, with a good possibility that they will 
be better adjusted and have fewer unresolved personal problems. 
There is little solid evidence available as to the degree to which so- 
cial skills are developed. In the crucial areas of social concerns, Fair's 
findings strongly suggest that core students are no more interested 
in social problems, nor any better able to apply facts or value gen- 
eralizations to them, than are other students. On the other hand, 
Fair noted that the core students in her study were more willing to 
take a democratic position toward social goals and policies. 

Nevertheless it is apparent that, while the core curriculum is ac- 
complishing as much as the conventional curriculum in aiding pu- 
pils to maintain a reasonable adjustment and to develop social skills 
and desirable social attitudes, it is not achieving the degree of effec- 
tiveness it should. The reason for this, to express an opinion, prob- 
ably lies in the training of the teachers. Relatively few teachers are 
trained in core; hence, they are probably not so effective in these 
areas as the data indicate them to be in the areas of subject matter 
and related skills. 
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One of the honest concerns of many parents and teachers is wheth- 
er young people subjected to modern educational programs will 
succeed in college. Such a concern is reflected in the reactions of 
many to the core program. For clues to answers to this question, a 
number of studies are available. 

The most extensive study in this area is, of course, the Eight Year 
Study, the outcomes of which are reported in the volume, Did They 
Succeed in College? by Chamberlin and others (10). Not all the ex- 
perimental programs in this study represented core; however, the 
schools with the most experimental programs developed curriculums 
which more or less met the definition of core used here. Briefly, the 
experimenters wanted to find out what would happen if the high 
schools were released from the pressure of the usual college-entrance 
requirements. The experimental schools were free to develop any 
sort of curriculum they wished. 

Upon reaching college, graduates of the experimental schools 
were matched with “traditionally” educated students. There were 
1,475 matched pairs. Some of the pertinent findings were: 

. Graduates of the experimental schools made a slightly but consistently 
higher total grade average. 

. Graduates of the experimental schools made higher grade averages in all 
subject fields except foreign languages. 

. Graduates of the experimental schools received slightly but consistently 
more honors each year than the comparison group. 

. The graduates of the most experimental programs did better in college 
than the graduates of the least experimental programs. 

These findings are fairly typical of the results found in the study. 
In general, the graduates of the Eight Year Study did at least as well 
as, and often better than, graduates of traditional schools in almost 
any curricular or other area of possible concern. 

Cook (11) studied students at West Virginia University who were 
graduates of the core program of the University High School (Cam- 
pus Laboratory School of West Virginia University). These pupils 
were compared with the graduates of the Morgantown High School 
(which, Cook says, had a typical secondary-school program) who 
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also attended West Virginia University. The study sampled gradua- 
tion classes of the two high schools for the years 1928-46, inclusive. 
Students were paired on the basis of sex, intelligence quotient, 
chronological age, and high-school marks. Because more graduates 
of the public school attended college, two public school graduates 
were equated with one laboratory school graduate. Records were ex- 
amined for four semesters. The mean number of honor points earned 
each semester showed a marked difference in favor of the University 
High School graduates, with the difference increasing each semester. 
The per cents of the total semester hours passed during the four 
semesters all favored the graduates of University High School. 

In an informal attempt to determine how well its graduates did 
in college, Garrett County (Maryland) High School (2) sent a rating 
sheet for each of its graduates of the six-year core program to the 
colleges in which they were enrolled. Four areas of achievement 
were assessed by the scale. In the area of scholastic achievement, 
the colleges reported that 62 of 81 students were doing average or 
better work scholastically, and almost half of the 62, or a total of 20, 
were above average. In terms of ability to adjust to situations, the 
colleges responded that 70 students were average or better, 7 were 
below average, and none were failing. In the area of growth into 
American citizenship (character, personality, etc.), 72 were rated 
average or above, 4 below average, and 1 failing. In terms of 
growth in health and physical development, 77 were rated average 
or above, 1 below average, and no failures. Thus, on the whole, the 
graduates of Garrett County High School are succeeding in college. 

Another study was undertaken by Orr (24), who compared the 
achievement records of the graduates of Montevallo High School at- 
tending Alabama College (a women’s college) with the achievement 
records of all students at Alabama College for the years 1940-44, 
when the first core graduates from Montevallo were in college. Orr 
reported that the per cents of Montevallo students making the honor 
roll compared with the per cents of all Alabama College students 
were: 22.2 and 20.7, respectively, in 1934-40; 29.3 and 22.2, respec- 
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tively, in 1940-44. On the other hand, the per cents of Montevallo 
students who failed compared with the per cents of all Alabama 
College students were: 15.5 and 15.7, respectively, in 1984-40; 12.6 
and 14.7, respectively, in 1940-44. 

The answer to the question, “Do graduates of core programs suc- 
ceed in college?” would seem to be, on the basis of the studies avail- 
able, an unqualified “Yes.” In fact, graduates of core programs seem 
to have a slightly better chance for success in college than do the 
graduates of conventional high-school programs. 


Other kinds of data or evidence shed light on the effectiveness of 
the core curriculum. These involve students’ feelings or observations 
about the programs with which they have had contact. Admittedly, 
such evidence may be more subjective than the sort previously con- 
sidered, but the opinions of teachers and students should not be 
overlooked. Nor should other types of data which may be available. 

Penrose and Bailey (25), librarians at Miami Edison Junior High 
School, describing the results of the introduction of the core curricu- 
lum in their school, reported a much greater, more discriminating, 
and more effective use of the library and its resources. This included 
not only the use of reference books and similar sources but also the 
reading of as much literature as before, if not more. The pupils’ 
reading was done more intelligently. 

Romine (28) reports the results of a survey of eighty-six schools 
to determine the ways in which the core curriculum has been suc- 
cessful. A consensus was that, among other things, the core (a) im- 
proves articulation and instruction; (b) promotes better guidance; 
(c) improves personal-social orientation of students; (d) promotes 
more pupil-teacher planning and greater co-operation among teach- 
ers; (e) improves pupil attendance, interest, and morale; and (f) de- 
velops among teachers a better understanding of youth and more at- 
tention to individual needs. Sheeley (30), describing the core pro- 
gram as he has observed it at Kinloch Park Junior High School, lists 
substantially the same advantages. 
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Leeds (22), during the year 1952-53, made an intensive study of 
the core program in a large, midwestern junior high school. While 
the original purpose of the study was not to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the core program but rather to observe the teaching and 
learning processes in action, some informal appraisals were made 
which seem to be pertinent here. Staff and faculty involved in the 
core program felt they were deriving greater enjoyment from their 
work. Those who were not core teachers believed the better social 
adjustment of the pupils was a most significant result. The consensus 
of the staff and faculty was that core pupils accepted responsibility 
and in general behaved in a more mature manner. In addition, 93 
per cent of the parents sampled felt that their children were happy 
in school, while 83 per cent expressed satisfaction with their chil- 
dren’s progress. The study by Krug, Liddle, and Schenck (21) re- 
vealed that, of the 239 students sampled, 82 per cent liked their mul- 
tiple-period class and 62 per cent liked it better than the other 
classes. 

Gale (16) asked graduates to express their attitudes toward their 
high-school experiences. Over eight-tenths of the core graduates in- 
dicated a willingness to “re-enrol,” while only six-tenths of the grad- 
uates of the conventional curriculum expressed a willingness to “re- 
enrol” in that program. Three-tenths of the graduates of the conven- 
tional curriculum indicated they would choose the core program the 
“next” time. In general, the core graduates seemed to have been 
highly pleased with their experiences. On the basis of a questionnaire 
sent to graduates, Gale also concluded that core graduates had ad- 
justed as well to the problems of everyday living after completing 
school as had the non-core graduates. 

A report on the core program at Muskegon Central Junior High 
School (12) includes an informal assessment of its effectiveness. 
The gains over the conventional classes which were reported in- 
cluded (a) more self-confidence and self-direction on the part of the 
boys and girls, (b) more readiness to accept as well as give criticism 
constructively, (c) better boy-girl relationships, (d) freer and more 
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wholesome pupil-teacher relations, and (e) a better brand of group 
judgment and self-imposed group discipline. 

These more informal evaluations certainly cannot be considered 
conclusive evidence of the effectiveness of core programs, but they 
do suggest some of the many ways in which the core is contributing 
to the education of adolescents. In addition, they serve to point up 
other sources of evidence which may yield useful data and which 
should certainly be tapped in some systematic way if research rela- 
tive to the core curriculum is to be fully developed. 


This survey of the literature relative to the core curriculum sought 
an answer to the general question, “How effective is the core curric- 
ulum?” The following conclusions seem justified on the basis of the 
evidence derived from the various studies reviewed. 


a) The number of core programs is increasing. 

b) The pupils enrolled in core programs either showed more than the ex- 
pected gain or made scores as high as, or higher than, those made by pupils 
enrolled in conventional programs in the fields of reading, language arts, social 
studies, arithmetic, and work-study skills. 

c) The pupils enrolled in core curriculums made less than the usual gain or 
made scores lower than pupils in conventional curriculums in language arts, 
social studies, and work-study skills. 

d) Pupils enrolled in core programs were likely to be better adjusted person- 
ally and socially than pupils enrolled in conventional programs. 

e) There are no research data available to indicate the degree to which pupils 
in core programs develop social skills, although informal observations suggest 
that the core is more effective than the conventional in this respect. 

f) On the basis of pencil-and-paper tests, pupils enrolled in core programs 
appeared to take a more democratic position toward social goals and policies 
than did pupils in conventional programs. 

g) There was no evidence that pupils enrolled in core programs were more 
interested in social problems and conditions, or were better able to apply facts 
and value judgments to the solutions of such problems, than were pupils in con- 
ventional programs. 

h) There was no evidence that experience in a core program is a handicap 
to success in college. Rather, the evidence suggested that students who had ex- 
perienced core programs had somewhat better chances of success than those 
who followed the conventional pattern of preparation. 
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Anyone who has worked with the core curriculum knows that 
much research is needed, and the need for more research becomes 
even more apparent when existing studies are examined for answers 
to questions such as the one which motivated this article. Some of 
the areas needing further investigation are: 


The status of the core curriculum.—There is a need for up-to-date studies to 
discover the present status of core and to inquire into practices. 

Scope and sequence.—There is a need for studies seeking to develop the broad 
problem areas which ought to be the concern of the core curriculum. 

Effectiveness of the core curriculum.—There is a need for more studies of all 
kinds seeking to evaluate the effectiveness of the core curriculum in terms of 
achieving its commonly accepted objectives. 

New techniques of evaluation.—There is a need for studies seeking to develop 
and test new ways of assessing the effectiveness of the core curriculum. Studies 
comparing core with conventional classes are limited in value, since their objec- 
tives are often different, and it is difficult to find common grounds for comparison. 


That there is a need for more research is evident; that proponents 
of the core curriculum need more data to support their claims is also 


evident; yet it is also true that there is sufficient evidence available 
to suggest strongly that the most promising educational develop- 
ment for meeting the needs of adolescents today is the core curric- 


ulum. 
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Stability and Change in Basic Concepts of 


Law Governing American Education 


If anything is certain in our very uncertain world of today, it is that 
ours has become an adaptive civilization. Capacity for adaptation 
and adjustment has come to be the price of successful living for indi- 
viduals and for nations. A fundamental difference between the age 
that has closed and the age that is opening is a difference of concept 
with respect to the ways and means of dealing with new social 
forces. In the past we could rely, or we thought we could, on the 
operation of more or less automatic processes as a means of social 
evolution. We in the United States, and indeed in the whole Western 
world, long deluded ourselves into believing that we could substi- 
tute ad hoc decision and improvisation for over-all policy and long- 
range program. It is perfectly clear that much of the social crisis of 
our time is chargeable to this flight from decision. It is equally clear, 
I think, that in the future we shall have to chart a different course. 
The need of a more conscious, deliberate, intelligent direction of 
human affairs has come to be the central meaning of our time. 
The law is always an important instrument of social policy, and as 
such it should be sufficiently flexible to make the adaptations re- 
quired by the changing social context in which it operates. Theo- 
retically and ideally, the law represents a commitment to the value 
premises of the society in which it operates, and consequently it has 
a dual function. On the one hand, it is the guardian of the intrinsic 
values that have stood the test of human experience. Here it is a 
preservative and conservative influence; it is concerned with sta- 
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bility, with historic continuity in the ordered patterns of human be- 
havior. But, on the other hand, the law is no less concerned with 
adaptation and change—with the application of old concepts and 
principles to new social conditions and with the development of new 
concepts and principles when a new social context requires fhem. 

The dual function of the law as an instrument of social stability 
and of social adaptation creates difficulties that cannot be escaped. 
It means that the various instrumentalities of the political state, be 
they legislative, executive, administrative, or judicial, must always 
exercise a very considerable self-restraint regardless of the urge they 
may have for change, that they must always operate within the con- 
fines of historical continuity. As Woodrow Wilson once put it: 

Whatever view be taken in each particular case of the rightfulness or ad- 
visability of state regulation and control, one rule there is which may not be 
departed from under any circumstances, and that is the rule of historical con- 
tinuity. In politics nothing radically novel may be safely attempted. No result 
of value can ever be reached in politics except through slow and gradual devel- 
opment, the careful adaptations and nice modifications of growth. Nothing can 
be done by leaps. . . . Every nation must constantly keep in touch with its past: 
it cannot run towards its ends around sharp corners. . . . The rule of govern- 
mental action is necessary co-operation; the method of political development 
is conservative adaptation, shaping old habits into new ones, modifying old 
means to accomplish new ends [1]. 

In the area of education, the common law, statutory law, admin- 
istrative law, and judicial interpretation of the constitution have 
each made its own contributions to stability or to change, some of 
which are described below. 


Common-law concepts and principles, while exhibiting no incon- 
siderable flexibility, have been characterized by a high degree of 
stability. An analysis of court decisions relating to education during 
the past third of a century and more reveals many areas of stable 
application of established rules. 

The concept of the state’s supremacy with respect to all educa- 
tional policies within the sphere of the state’s authority remains un- 
changed and permeates judicial thinking in a vast number of specific 
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and practical educational problems. Thus the courts uniformly and 
consistently hold that the creation of a legislative branch of govern- 
ment by constitutional provision confers upon it all legislative powers 
except such as are expressly withheld. State legislatures, therefore, 
are vested with plenary powers with respect to educational policy 
except in those instances where they are expressly or impliedly re- 
strained by some provision in the state or the federal constitution. 
This means, of course, that a state legislature has a wide choice with 
respect to educational policies. It means, too, that it has an equally 
wide choice with respect to the state and local administrative struc- 
ture it will employ to carry its policy decisions into effect. Subject 
to constitutional limitations, it may create such state administrative 
agencies and such local units of administration as it deems wise, and 
it may confer upon them powers, great or small, as policy may dic- 
tate. Moreover, all these things it may do with or without the con- 
sent of the localities, for in education the state is the unit and there 
are no local rights except those that are safeguarded by the state 
constitution. 

In many states, however, the legislature is not vested with the 
broad powers this discussion has indicated. Not infrequently state 
constitutions include detailed and restrictive provisions that have no 
place in fundamental law. It is a mistake to tie up in the constitution, 
as permanent and fundamental, principles and institutions which, 
under new conditions, may most need to be changed. And yet the 
framers of many of our state constitutions have been guilty of this 
mistake. State constitutions are difficult to change, but even so their 
educational provisions in many instances afford a fruitful area of 
reform. 

The concept of education as a function of the state excludes the 
concept of education as a function of municipalities. A school district 
and a city may embrace exactly the same territory, but they are 
usually distinct corporations, each with its peculiar function to per- 
form. The school district is a quasi-corporation, created by the state 
to carry out a state policy at the local level. The city is a municipal 
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corporation, created for governing a locality; it is not created as an 


instrument of state policy. It follows that education is not essentially 
or inherently a municipal function and that a city or town possesses 
no inherent control over the public schools. Whatever powers a city 
or its officers may possess with respect to education are necessarily 
conferred by charter or statute. The courts have long been in agree- 
ment that municipal officers have only such powers with respect to 
education as are clearly delegated to them. 

When interpreting statutory or charter provisions conferring 
powers over education on municipalities, the courts apply the rule of 
strict construction. The presumption always is that the state intended 
to confer powers over education upon its duly established educa- 
tional agencies, and that presumption will be overcome only by a 
clear legislative intent otherwise. Thus it has been held in numerous 
instances that a city, unless specifically authorized to do so, may not 
spend its funds for educational purposes. Similarly, municipal ofli- 
cers will not be permitted to exercise any greater degree of control 
over school finance than that clearly conferred by statutory or charter 
provisions. Power to approve a school budget does not ordinarily 
mean power to reduce it. Authority on the part of city officials to 
reduce a school budget must be very clear because, as the courts 
have repeatedly pointed out, such authority virtually places the con- 
trol of the schools in the hands of the city officials. And even though 
the statutes may authorize the city to fix the gross amount to be 
spent for education, it does not follow that the city authorities may 
direct how the gross amount may be spent. Appointment of school- 
board members by the mayor and council in no way makes them 
municipal officers, nor does it legally subject them to the control of 
the mayor. 

Home-rule charters making municipalities self-governing and free 
from legislative interference with respect to matters of local and in- 
ternal concern do not confer any control over education because 
education is a state and not a local concern. The only instance in 
which a city has inherent control over educational policy is in the 
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exercise of its police power. Even here it has been held that a school 
board may not be required to obey municipal building ordinances 
unless expressly required by statute to do so. In some instances, 
however, the courts have ruled that the police power of a city takes 
precedence over that of the school board when the public safety de- 
mands it. Thus it has been held that a city may enforce an ordinance 
requiring inspection of boilers, smokestacks, and elevators in school 
buildings. So, too, a city may inspect and regulate lunchrooms and 
cafeterias maintained by school boards, and its board of health may 
close schools in the face of an epidemic. Many students of govern- 
ment believe that a closer working relationship should obtain be- 
tween city governments and school boards, but it seems clear that 
such a relationship will have to be established by statutory enact- 
ment rather than through judicial decision. 

Common-law rules relating to school officers have undergone no 
fundamental change in recent years. School-board members are 
state officers regardless of the manner of their selection or appoint- 
ment. Principles of law governing de facto officers have remained 
substantially unchanged. An officer still has the right to hold over 
until a successor has qualified. Where the term of an appointed offi- 
cer is fixed by statute, the rule holds that the person or agency ap- 
pointing the officer may not remove him without cause and without 
notice and a hearing. An injunction is never granted to test the right 
of an officer to his office; the mode of attack must be an action in the 
nature of quo warranto in the name of the state brought by the at- 
torney-general or other officer representing the state. 

The law governing the authority of school boards has had many 


varied and novel applications but has remained substantially un- 
changed. The local school corporation and its officers are creatures 
of the state, subject entirely to its will. It follows that they possess 
no inherent powers whatsoever; such authority as they may exercise 
is conferred upon them by statute. The courts have long been in 
agreement that a school district and its officers may exercise the fol- 
lowing powers and no others: (a) those expressly granted by statute, 
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(b) those fairly and necessarily implied in the powers expressly 
granted, and (c) those essential for the accomplishment of the ob- 
jects of the corporation. And commonly, the courts apply the rule of 
strict construction; if there is doubt that a school board has the au- 
thority to act, the doubt will be resolved against the board and the 
power be denied. It is not for the courts to exercise the legislative 
function by enlarging the powers of school boards. And yet it can 
be said that the courts, in interpreting the implied powers of school 
boards, do recognize that the school is a social institution subject to 
change in purpose and function as society itself changes or as ideals 
and practices in education change, and they recognize that powers 
which were at one time unnecessary are essential under new con- 


ditions. 

The law of contracts as it relates to education has remained rela- 
tively stable. School boards have, of course, no inherent power to 
contract. Since they are arms of the state created for the purpose of 
exercising purely governmental functions, the measure of their con- 
tractual power is found in the laws of the state—and in them alone. 


And all who deal with a school board do so at their peril because 
they, too, must judge of the powers that have been vested in the 
board. Moreover, the rule is well established that, where a contrac- 
tual power is vested in a school board and the mode of making the 
contract is prescribed, the mode is the measure of power and con- 
tracts made in any other mode are void. Thus, where the statutes 
require that contracts be written, oral contracts are void. So, too, are 
contracts made without competitive bidding where such mode of 
making the contract is required. The rule is well established that, 
where a written contract is clear in its meaning, parol or extrinsic 
evidence is inadmissible to contradict, vary, add to, or subtract from, 
its meaning. Contracts which a board had no authority to make or 
which were made in violation of the statutory mode or in violation 
of public policy are void, and no recovery can be had upon them in 
a court of law even though the contract may have been performed. 
Where property has been delivered to a board under an invalid con- 
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tract, courts of equity will restore it to the original owner if this can 
be done without working any injury to the school district. So, too, 
money paid to school boards for the purchase of illegal bonds will 
be restored to the original owner if it can still be identified. An 
illegal contract can be ratified by a school board provided, of course, 
it had the authority to make the contract in the first instance, and 
ratification may be by formal resolution or by action that is incom- 
patible with any other assumption than the intent to ratify. 

Numerous cases still come into the courts involving the tort lia- 
bility of school districts, but here again one notes no fundamental 
changes in the common law. It is true that the doctrine of non-lia- 
bility has been subjected to criticism by students of the law as illogi- 
cal and unjust. A number of the courts themselves have expressed 
dissatisfaction with it on the ground of social policy, but apparently 
they agree with the Supreme Court of Kansas when it said: 

If the doctrine of state immunity in tort survives by virtue of antiquity alone, 
it is an historical anachronism . . . and works injustice to everybody concerned 


. . . the Legislature should abrogate it. But the Legislature must make the 
change in policy, not the courts [2]. 


In some states, notably California and Washington, common-law 
immunity in tort in the case of negligence has been superseded by 
statute. But, outside New York, the courts continue to hold to the 
doctrine of non-liability in the case of negligence causing injuries 
to pupils, teachers, or the general public. 

Long-established rules of the common law governing authority 
of school boards to tax, to incur bonded debt, and to acquire and 
use school property are still applied with few significant modifica- 
tions. The authority to tax is still strictly construed. Real property 
is taxable in the state or district in which it is located whether or not 
the owner is a resident of the state or district. Tangible personal 
property is taxable at the domicile of the owner, but it may be tax- 
able in the place of its location if it has acquired a business situs 
there. Intangible personal property may be taxed at the domicile of 
its owner, or where it has come to acquire a business situs, or in both 
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places. Income may be taxed where it is earned regardless of the 
domicile of its owner. School money raised by a uniform state tax 
may be distributed to the various geographical areas of the state, or 
for the support of special educational services, provided the distri- 
bution be made upon the basis of a reasonable classification and pro- 
vided, too, that it affects alike all in the same class or category. 

Authority of school boards to issue bonds continues to be strictly 
construed. Bonds issued without authority, in excess of the debt limit, 
or in violation of law do not bind the district, and recovery cannot 
be had upon them even though they be in the hands of an innocent 
purchaser. Nor, under such circumstances, may the bond-holder 
commonly recover on quantum meruit; that is to say, the law will 
not imply a contract and permit recovery for money had and re- 
ceived. 

There is still conflict in the law governing the use of school prop- 
erty for other than school purposes, but in recent years the tendency, 
both of state legislatures and of the courts, has been to liberalize 
the use of school property for strictly non-school purposes. 

During the past few decades a large number of cases have come 
into the courts involving the administration of the teaching person- 
nel. Here again one notes the application of well-established com- 
mon-law principles, although in a number of instances they are 
applied to novel situations. And in some instances one may detect 
the application of new rules. 

The state may, of course, require of its teachers such qualifications 
as public policy may reasonably dictate. The certificate which the 
state issues to a teacher is a privilege conferred by the state; it is a 
license and is never regarded as a contract. The state may raise its 
standards for certification at will or even revoke certificates if it so 
desires. Boards of education may demand of the teachers whom they 
employ any reasonable qualifications in excess of those required for 
certification. Boards of education may employ teachers for any rea- 
sonable number of years and for a period of time extending beyond 
the boards’ official term of office. The employment of teachers in- 
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velves the exercise of discretion, which cannot be delegated to the 
superintendent or even to a committee of the board itself. 

Teacher-tenure legislation is commonly held not to be a contract 
between the state and the teachers affected by it. A teacher-tenure 
statute, as in Alabama and Indiana, can be so drawn that it consti- 
tutes a contract, but ordinarily the presumption is that a tenure 
statute is only an expression of current legislative policy, subject to 
later change. Nor do the courts interpret tenure statutes as confer- 
ring upon teachers the right of employment regardless of changing 
conditions and educational policies. Statutes providing tenure are to 
be interpreted as only a regulation of dismissal for causes personal 
to the employee. Where, therefore, it becomes desirable to abolish 
positions in the interest of economy or for any other good reason, a 
school board may do so and discontinue the employment of teachers. 
Tenure statutes commonly stipulate the causes and the procedures 
to be followed in the dismissal of teachers, and the courts require a 
strict compliance with the statutes. Tenure statutes do not guarantee 
teachers the right to hold particular positions in particular schools. 
School boards may make any reasonable assignments, but the work 
to which the teacher is assigned must, of course, be of the same 
grade and rank. Tenure statutes do not prevent school boards from 
making any reasonable changes in teachers’ salaries provided, of 
course, there is no discrimination as between individual teachers. 
That is to say, salary schedules may be changed as policy may dic- 
tate. It has been held that teachers cannot go on strike, but in Con- 
necticut it has been held that a school board has the implied power 
to enter into collective bargaining with a teachers’ union. Teachers 
are bound by all reasonable rules that may have been made before 
or during the time of employment. 

Statutes creating a teachers’ retirement system may or may not be 
held to constitute a contract between the state and the teachers af- 
fected by it, depending upon the wording of the statute and upon 
the jurisdiction in which the case arises. Where a statute sets up a 
retirement system and makes it optional for teachers to come under 
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it and a teacher voluntarily contributes part of his salary to the fund, 
the statute becomes a contract between the teacher and the state 
which no subsequent legislature may change. But where the state 
makes it compulsory upon teachers to have part of their salaries paid 
into a retirement fund, the courts are divided as to whether a pen- 
sionary or contractual relationship is created between the state and 
the teacher. 

Although public school teachers are in the performance of a gov- 
ernmental function, they are not public officers, and they are per- 
sonally liable for acts of negligence while performing as teachers. A 
teacher is governed by the common-law obligation that every person 
must so act or use that which he controls as not to injure another. 
What the law requires of the teacher is that, in any particular rela- 
tion to a pupil, he exercise the care and prudence any reasonably 
prudent person would have exercised in the situation. 

Applying established principles to a relatively new situation, the 
courts have held that school boards do not have the implied power 
to carry liability insurance and that, where the statutes confer this 
power, the board’s immunity from liability is not waived. Similarly, 
the principle that a school board may not delegate its discretion to 
others has been applied to organizations exercising extra-legal con- 
trols over education. Thus it has been held that a school board could 
not delegate to an interscholastic league the authority to make and 
enforce regulations governing the duties of any of its employees. 

So far I have been illustrating how a vast body of well-established 
common-law principles are applicable to specific educational prob- 
lems. It must not be supposed, however, that the common law is 
static. When faced with a novel school situation, the courts modify 
old principles, apply principles derived from other areas of human 
behavior, or formulate new rules. Illustrations of the flexibility of the 
common law may be seen in the interpretation of the implied powers 
of school boards. It has been held that, under their general powers to 
erect school buildings, school boards may purchase and maintain 
gymnasiums, athletic fields, stadiums, and teacherages. It has been 
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held, too, that school boards have the implied power to maintain 
camps for school pupils, to carry group life insurance for teachers, to 
maintain a junior college, to spend funds to publicize school-bond 
elections. Statutes authorizing the creation of a state school-building 
authority, with power to lease school buildings to local boards for a 
period of years, the rentals to be paid out of current expenses, have 
been held constitutional, the rentals not being held to create a debt 
in excess of the constitutional limit. 


It is obvious, of course, that statutory law has provided a wider 
latitude for policy adaptation than has the common law. But many 
of the problems of modern life, including those in the field of educa- 
tion, have become so complex and technical that legislative bodies 
cannot deal with them competently. Members of legislative bodies 
do not commonly possess the expertness, do not have the intimate 
knowledge of the intricate web of facts, that are required to deal 
with many problems of government. The judiciary and the executive 
are often equally inexpert and equally ignorant of the facts and re- 
lationships involved in major contemporary issues. The truth is that, 
at the operational level of government, at the grass roots, where 
policy decisions are constantly being made and put into operation, 
the theory of separation of powers breaks down. It is altogether fal- 
lacious to suppose that policy is made exclusively by the legislative 
branch, interpreted by the judiciary, and carried out by the execu- 
tive branch of government. The lack of expertness on the part of 
legislative bodies, the courts, and the executive, in conjunction with 
the impossibility of separating the powers of government at the op- 
erational level, has given rise to the development of administrative 
agencies and boards which, within broad limits, are vested with leg- 
islative, judicial, and executive powers. Within a constantly widen- 
ing sphere of action, administrative agencies make rules, execute 
them, and decide the rights of aggrieved parties under them. 

The development of administrative agencies and administrative 
law has gone forward in the field of education as in other areas of 
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public policy. State and local administrative agencies have been cre- 
ated and vested with broad rule-making and rule-executing powers 
and with power to exercise quasi-judicial functions. A very large per- 
centage of the cases involving education now coming before the 
courts are cases involving judicial review of discretionary acts of 
school boards. When called upon to review discretionary acts of 
school boards, the courts do not, as a rule, try the case de novo; they 
do not weigh the evidence to determine where the preponderance of 
the evidence lies. If the finding of fact which the school board has 
made is supported by “substantial” evidence, a court will accept it 
as conclusive. When an appeal is taken by some aggrieved party to 
test the legality of board action, the board’s action will be overruled 
only when the board has acted without authority, arbitrarily, under 
an erroneous theory of the law, or without any substantial basis of 
fact. 

The development of administrative law in the field of education 
has been of great practical consequence. It has made possible a 
greater effectiveness of school administration because it has vested 
power of decision in those who best know the facts. It has contrib- 
uted much by way of keeping the local school authority the re- 
sponsible operational unity, and it has permitted local boards to ad- 
just to local conditions and changing social needs. 


Written constitutions are designed to give the law a certain per- 
manency, and they provide for adaptability by specific process of 
amendment. Constitutional law can, of course, undergo profound 
change by the process of judicial interpretation. During the past 
half-century or so, and more especially within recent years, judi- 
cial interpretation of the federal Constitution has fundamentally 
changed traditional conceptions of the locus of power over the 
American educational enterprise. 

The general-welfare clause, long uncertain in its precise meaning, 
has now come to be interpreted as conferring substantive powers 
upon the Congress without reference to later enumerated powers. 
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The Congress may tax and spend to provide for the general welfare, 
the enly limit on its authority being that the welfare be general and 
not particular. Certainly the Congress has authority to make any 
reasonable expenditure of funds for the support of education. Just 
how far this authority to support education carries with it authority 
to control education is not yet clear. But since the general-welfare 
clause has been held to confer substantive powers and since it is a 
well-established principle that the federal government has the pow- 
er to employ whatever means may be necessary to carry into effect 
the powers expressly conferred upon it, it may well be that the Con- 
gress is vested with vast powers, not only to support, but to control, 
education as well. 

Recent judicial interpretation of the First and the Fifth Amend- 
ments have been significant for education, but less so, I think, than 
the interpretation given to the Fourteenth Amendment. The clause 
in the Fourteenth Amendment which declares that no state may de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or property without due process of 


law, as now interpreted, confers upon the Supreme Court of the 


United States power to strike down practically any police legislation 
passed by the states of which it disapproves. Before the adoption of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, the states were practically unrestricted 
in the exercise of their police powers except in two particulars: they 
could not pass laws impairing the obligations of contracts, and they 
were restricted in the regulation of foreign and interstate com- 
merce. In his first inaugural message, Abraham Lincoln expressed 
the prevailing concept of the structure of government with respect 
to the exercise of the police power on the part of the states. He said: 

The maintenance inviolate of the rights of the states, and especially the right 
of each state to order and control its own domestic institution according to its 
own judgment exclusively, is essential to the balance of power on which the 
perfection and endurance of our political fabric depend [3]. 

And for a number of years following the adopting of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, the Supreme Court was not disposed to assume 
jurisdiction in cases involving the exercise of the police power on the 
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part of the states. But as state legislatures undertook to control so- 
called “big business” through regulatory measures and as new 
judges took seats on the bench, the court reversed its position. Thus 
as the years have passed, the Supreme Court has not hesitated to 
strike down legislation passed by the states in the exercise of their 
police power whenever the court regarded such legislation, in the 
light of social and economic conditions, as unnecessary, unreason- 
able, and arbitrary. In the nature of things, the Supreme Court can- 
not have a ready-made formula that it can apply in determining 
whether a person has been deprived of liberty or property without 
due process. Each case has to be determined in terms of the particu- 
lar web of facts in which it is imbedded. 

In the field of education, and indeed in many other aspects of our 
national life, special significance has become attached to the clause 
in the Fourteenth Amendment declaring that no state may deprive 
any person within its jurisdiction of the equal protection of the laws. 
This prohibition, it will be noted, is directed to the states, and not to 
private persons and private action. In trying to get some idea of the 
practical application of this clause, one must try to ascertain the con- 
ception of state action which the Supreme Court entertains. An ex- 
amination of the decisions of the Supreme Court indicates that it is 
extending its conception to include actions which it previously 
would have regarded as private action. State action as a legal con- 
cept has been relentlessly extending into the area of private action, 
and today it is extremely difficult to distinguish the two. This exten- 
sion of the concept of state action has proceeded along two lines. 

The first has been designated the “instrumentality theory.” The 
Supreme Court has taken the position that action by private per- 
sons or organizations is state action when these persons or organiza- 
tions perform a function which by its very nature is governmental in 
character. The thing that makes an action state action is not the 
agent or agency, but the nature of the action. The theory is that pri- 
vate persons or organizations are instrumentalities of the state when 
they perform a function that is public and governmental. 
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The second line along which the concept of state action has been 
extended has been designated as the “redefinition theory.” Here the 
court has extended its concept of state action to make it include the 
action of practically all recognized state agencies—the action of the 
state legislature, the executive branch of government, and indeed 
the action of state courts. A denial of the equal protection of the law 
by any of these agencies of the state now comes under the prohibi- 
tion of the equal-protection-of-the-law clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. More than that, the concept of state action has come to 
be extended to the actions of local governmental units and their 
officers. 


Finally, it can be said that our system of law governing education 
has built into its structure and operational procedures the ways and 
means of maintaining the necessary stability and of making possible 
adaptation to new social demands. It has been wisely said that ex- 
perience is the life of the law. Certain it is that the concepts, rules, 
or principles that make up the common law represent a vast accumu- 


lation of experience and wisdom. They insure historical continuity 
and at the same time provide for some degree of flexibility and adap- 
tation. The development of administrative agencies and administra- 
tive law is of profound importance because it utilizes expertness and 
also makes possible a working combination of legislative, executive, 
and judicial functions at the operational level. The process of judi- 
cial interpretation of the constitution provides a way of adapting 
the fundamental law to the changing web of social fact. Whether or 
not, in the words of Woodrow Wilson, we are at present trying to 
leap towards our future around sharp corners is a matter which one 
must judge for one’s self. 
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The Need Structure of In-service Teachers 
An Occupational Analysis 


The concept of need (1: 124-25), as it is commonly used, recognizes 
that there are certain classes of activities in which the individual 
would engage if unfettered by the realities of everyday existence. 
Within an occupational group an examination of these chosen or 
preferred activities becomes important for two reasons: (a) it offers 
clues to the question of why particular individuals choose certain 
pursuits; (b) it promises to yield insights into such important con- 
cepts as job satisfaction, morale, and the like, through an assessment 
of the relative congruence between an individual's preferred activi- 
ties and the demands of the work situation. On these two grounds 
alone, an examination of needs seems justified in the analysis of any 
occupational group. 

When the inquiry concerns public school teachers, two additional 
reasons for such study may be advanced. First, teachers, perhaps 
more than any other professional group, are in a position to serve as 
models for individuals whose preferences are as yet ill-defined. To 
be sure, there are others within the community to whom the child 
also turns in search of an adult model. With the exception of parents, 
however, teachers comprise the group of adults with whom the child 
has most frequent and intimate contact. Second, in addition to this 
model-serving function, teachers are relatively free to sanction posi- 
tively or negatively (either implicitly or explicitly) those prefer- 
ences which children do exhibit. It is of some import, then, to inquire 
into the nature of the model provided for children by teachers and 
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to ask just what sorts of preferences are likely to be approved or 
disapproved by persons exhibiting such a need structure. This article 
is directed, therefore, to the problem of describing and discussing 
the need structure of public school teachers (2). 


The data to be presented were obtained from 366 public school 
teachers in 22 schools in the suburban areas of Chicago, including 
several schools from southern Wisconsin and northern Indiana. The 
teaching levels and sex divisions of the sample are as follows: 91 
high-school men, 27 elementary-school men, 52 high-school women, 
and 196 elementary-school women. The mean age of the total group 
at the time of testing was 34.9 years, with a standard deviation of 
11.2 years. The mean teaching experience of the group was 9.5 years, 
with a standard deviation also of 9.5 years, the distribution of ex- 
perience being markedly skewed in the direction of less experience. 

The primary data with which this report is concerned consist of 
the responses of each subject to the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (3). Responses to the schedule are summarized in terms 


of fifteen need scores, these variables being based upon the list of 
manifest, rather than latent, needs first proposed by Murray (1). 
The fifteen needs, full descriptions of which may be found in the 
manual of the Personal Preference Schedule (3), are: 


. Achievement 6. Affiliation 11. Nurturance 
. Deference 7. Intraception 12. Change 
. Order 8. Succorance 13. Endurance 
. Exhibition 9. Dominance 14. Heterosexuality 
5. Autonomy 10. Abasement 15. Aggression 
A high score in any one of these fifteen measures indicates that 
the subject tended to choose activities associated with that need in 
preference to activities designed to reflect other needs. The format 
of the instrument requires the respondent to choose between two 
activities in each item, there being 225 items in all. The group on 
which the Personal Preference Schedule was standardized consisted 
of 1,509 liberal arts students (760 males and 749 females). Norms 
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for this group are provided in the test manual and are also shown 
in Table 1. 

Teaching level, sex, and years of experience were the primary 
variables used in the data analysis. Since a comparison of the over- 
all sex differences within the sample merely confirmed the sex differ- 
ences which are reported in the test manual, this step in the analysis 
will not be described. Attention will be focused upon differences 
which appeared within sex groups as a function of teaching level 
and years of experience. 


The data relevant to a comparison of teacher scores with the 
liberal arts norms are displayed in Table 1. For two of the need 
measures, deference and heterosexuality, there are significant differ- 
ences between all four teacher groups and the norms. The study 
sample is significantly more deferent and less heterosexually inclined 
than is the normative group of liberal arts students. If the male 
elementary-school teachers are eliminated from consideration (4), 


the sample also scores significantly higher than the normative group 
on order and endurance but lower on exhibition. These five needs 
thus appear to be more or less typical of teachers in general, at least 
insofar as the teacher occupational group may be differentiated from 
liberal arts students. 

Significant differences from normative values for at least some of 
the teacher groups may be noted for four additional needs. The 
group of male high-school teachers scores significantly low on intra- 
ception and succorance, while the female high-school teachers score 
significantly low on change. These responses are not shared by any 
other group, however. Female ‘teachers, irrespective of teaching 
level, shared one response which was not shared by males: a sig- 
nificantly low score on dominance. 

Differences on nurturance, affiliation, and intraception are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Since the teaching task is frequently 
couched in terms of aiding and assisting others, of participating in 
friendly groups, and of analyzing the behavior of others, one might 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR TOTAL TEACHER GROUP ON SCORES 
ON EDWARDS PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHEDULE 


MALE TEACHERS FEMALE TEACHERS 


Elemen- Elemen- 
tary High tary 
School School School 
N=27 Norm* N =52 N =196 Norm* 


NEED VARIABLE 


Achievement: 
Mean . 15.96 15.66 13.96 13.23 13.08 
Standard deviation.... : 3.95 4.13 4.88 4.16 4.19 
Deference: 
13.48t 11.214 15.19t 15.10f 12.40 
Standard deviation.... 4.09 3.57 3.59 4.37 4.10 3.32 
Order: 
11.63 10.23 12.58 13.15t 10.24 
Standard deviation. ... 4.45 4.31 4.69 4.82 4.37 
Exhibition: 
14.77 14.40 12.98t 13.25t 14.28 
3.54 3.53 4.02 2.07 3.65 


14.15 14.34 11.48 11.69 12.29 
Standard deviation. ... 3.53 4.45 3.93 4.55 4.34 


Affiliation: 
; 13.74 15.00 17.75 17.64 17.40 
Standard deviation... . : 3.66 4.32 4.15 4.13 4.07 


Intraception: 
16.70 16.12 16.27 16.81 17.32 
Standard deviation. ... 5.20 5.23 4.28 4.20 4.70 
Succorance: 
; 9.89 10.74 12.67 12.92 12.53 
Standard deviation... . é 4.46 4.70 4.06 4.63 4.42 


Dominance: 
17.78 17.44 12.65¢ 11.79t 14.18 
Standard deviation... . : 6.04 4.88 5.01 4.77 4.60 


Abasement: 
11.96 12.24 14.98 14.53 15.11 
Standard deviation... . 4.71 4.93 4.35 4.78 4.94 
Nurturance: 
_ 13.48 14.04 16.35 16.79 16.42 
Standard deviation.... 7 4.13 4.80 5.59 4.34 4.41 


14.59 15.51 15.40f 16.69 17.20 
Standard deviation.... : 4.28 4.74 4.55 4.35 4.87 
Endurance: 


14.22 12.66 15.81} 14.95} 12.63 
.06 


Standard deviation... . 5.68 5.30 5 


Heterosexuality: 
.66f 14.33} 17.65 11.60t 11.35t 14.34 
Standard deviation.... , 7.01 5.48 6.74 6.07 5.39 
Aggression: 
Mean 12.73 12.89 12.79 10.19 10.15 10.59 
Standard deviation.... 4.85 5.18 4.59 4.11 3.83 4.61 


4.97 5.19 


* Norms are based upon 760 male and 749 female liberal arts college students. 
t Differs significantly from the norms, P < .05. 
t Differs significantly from the norms, P < .01. 


High 

School 

N=91 
Autonomy: 
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expect that teachers as a group would reflect the demands of their 
task by being highly nurturant, affiliative, and intraceptive. These 
findings (or, rather, lack of findings) appear to be consistent with 
previous work in the area of teacher personality. Thus existing evi- 
dence indicates that teachers, in general, are not highly motivated 
by a strong interest in social service, by powerful nurturant needs, 
or even by a deep interest in children (5, 6). 


TABLE 2 
MEAN SCORES ON EDWARDS PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHEDULE ACHIEVED BY 
MALES WITH VARYING AMOUNTS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


0-3 Years 4-9 Years 10 or More Years 
N=25 N=55 N=33 


Raw Standard Raw Standard Raw Standard 
NEED Scoret Sco: 


A 


Achievement... . 
Deference 


Autonomy 
Affiliation 
Intraception. ... 
Succorance 


Change 
Endurance 
Heterosexuality 
Aggression 


A 


A AA 


* F computed from an analysis of variance comparing the means of the three experience groups. 
+ Standard scores derived from test manual with mean of 50 and standard deviation of 10. 

t Differs significantly from the norms of Table 1, P < .05. 

§ Differs significantly from the norms of Table 1, P < .01. 

|| Differs significantly from the norms of Table 1, P < .001. 

# Differs significantly from corresponding mean for veteran group, P < .05. 

** Differs significantly from corresponding mean for veteran group, P < .01. 


The two sex groups were subdivided into three categories on the 
basis of teaching experience as follows: novices, 0-3 years; inter- 
mediates, 4-9 years; and veterans, 10 or more years. The means 
achieved by each of these groups on the fifteen need measures are 
shown in Table 2 for males and Table 8 for females. 

Three separate analyses were made of the data displayed in these 
tables. First, the means of the three experience groups (novices, 
intermediates, and veterans) were compared with the male and 
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female norms of Table 1 by means of ¢ tests. Second, within each 
table, novice, intermediate, and veteran means were compared 
through an analysis of variance to determine whether any signifi- 
cant changes occurred in the teacher group as experience was 
gained. Finally, the novice and the veteran groups were compared 


TABLE 3 
MEAN SCORES ON EDWARDS PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHEDULE ACHIEVED BY 
FEMALES WITH VARYING AMOUNTS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


0-3 Years 4-9 Years 10 or More Years 
N=79 N=72 = 


Raw Standard Raw Standard Raw Standard 
NEED Scoret Score Scoret Score Scoret 


* 


Achievement... . 
Deference 


nA 


Exhibition...... 

Autonomy 

Affiliation....... 

Intraception.... 

Succorance 

Dominance 

Abasement...... 

Nurturance 

Endurance 

Aggression 9. 0.17 50.30 


AAA 


nN 


* F computed from an analysis of variance comparing the means of the three experience groups. 
t Standard scores derived from test manual with 2 mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10. 
t Differs significantly from the norms of Table 1, P < .05. 

§ Differs significantly from the norms of Table 1, P < .01. 

|| Differs significantly from the norms of Table 1, P < .001. 

# Differs significantly from corresponding mean of veteran group, P < .05. 

** Differs significantly from corresponding mean of veteran group, P < .01. 

tt Differs significantly from corresponding mean of veteran group, P < .001. 


within each sex group by ¢ tests to determine in what area major 
shifts occurred when extremes of experience were considered. 

The differences between the three experience groups and the 
normative groups will first be considered. For the male teachers 
there are only two needs, deference and heterosexuality, in which 
all three experience groups differ significantly from the norms. All 
three groups exceed the general mean in deference, but the differ- 
ences become greater as experience increases. All groups are signifi- 
cantly low on heterosexuality, although there is not a consistent 
lowering as experience increases. 


P 13.71 $1.42 13.01 50.02 13.46 50.92 NS 
13.15tt 52.30 15.61 58.83 16.55 61.10 <.001 
34.53 12.49 54.98 14.24 59.48 <.025 
<.05 
NS 
<.05 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
<.01 
<.001 
<.10 
4 
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On two additional needs, order and endurance, the intermediate 
and the veteran groups differ significantly from the norm, but the 
novice group does not. However, even for novices the deviation is 
positive, indicating that the group has already started to move in the 
direction taken by the more experienced group. 

Finally, there are two needs in which significant differences from 
the norms of Table 1 occur for one group only. The veteran group 


is significantly low on exhibition; the mean of the novice group is 
rather higher than the norm, while that of the intermediate group 
is lower than the norm but not as low as the veteran group. The 
intermediate group is significantly low on intraception; however, 
the probability level is not very low nor is the trend consistent from 
group to group, so that this finding may well be an error of the first 
kind and not a real difference. 

The data for females (Table 3) are rather different. Significant 
differences from the norm for all the experience groups are found 
in the case of three needs: order, dominance, and endurance. None 
of these needs are those displaying consistent differences for males 
(deference and heterosexuality). All three experience groups are 
high on order, with a consistent tendency for this need to increase 
as experience increases. The groups are also high on endurance, but 
low on dominance, the latter measure displaying some tendency 
toward stability over all experience levels. 

The intermediate and the veteran female groups show marked 
tendencies toward high deference but low heterosexuality, although 
in both cases the novice groups are rather like the normative group. 

Four other needs are significant for certain experience groups 
only. The female veteran group is significantly low in exhibition, 
while the novice group is significantly low on autonomy, intracep- 
tion, and aggression. These initial tendencies disappear, however, as 
experience is gained. 

The differences between novice, intermediate, and veteran group 
means will next be considered. When analyses of variance were per- 
formed on the male data as given in Table 2, significant differences 
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were found in the case of two variables, with strong tendencies to- 
ward significance in the case of two others. Significant F’s occurred 
for exhibition and affiliation. As judged from the relative size of the 
means, there appears to be a systematic variation in the case of 
exhibition from above-average values for the novice group to below- 
average values for the veteran group. In the case of affiliation, both 
novice and intermediate groups are relatively low, with a sharp 
increase occurring for the veteran group. Strong tendencies toward 
significance are noted for deference (systematic upward trend) and 
for abasement (initially high levels with a sharp drop for the veteran 
group). 

For the female data (Table 3) significant F’s were obtained for 
six needs, with a strong tendency toward significance in the case of 
a seventh need. For two needs, deference and order, there is a con- 
sistent upward tendency as experience is gained, while in the case 
of affiliation and heterosexuality, the tendency is consistently down- 
ward. In the case of exhibition the novice and the intermediate 
means are already relatively low, but the veteran group shows a 


sharp decline below even these levels. This tendency is exactly re- 
versed in the case of endurance, in which there is a sharp rise in the 
veteran group mean even though the novice and the intermediate 
means were already relatively high. Finally, in the case of aggres- 
sion, there is some evidence of a consistent rise from an initially low 
mean for the novice group to a mean very close to the norm for the 


veteran group. 

The differences between novice and veteran means are also of 
interest. Where the over-all F test of the previous comparisons proved 
to be significant, t tests were subsequently made on novice versus 
veteran means (7). In the case of the male data, significant differ- 
ences were found in the case of deference and exhibition, but not for 
affiliation and abasement. For the female data, significant differences 
between novices and veteran groups were found wherever a signifi- 
cant F had been noted except in the case of affiliation. Major differ- 
ences between female novices and veteran groups thus appear on 
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measures of deference, order, exhibition, endurance, heterosexuality, 
and aggression. 


It is instructive to view the data of Tables 2 and 3 in a somewhat 
different perspective. If the raw score means are transformed into 
standard scores utilizing the tables of standard scores given in the 
test manual, it is possible to compare profiles within and between 
sex groups. Four profiles of special interest are shown in Figures 
1 through 4. 

Figure 1 shows the profiles for male and female veteran groups 
only. The order of needs shown along the left axis of the figure is 
determined from the rank order of need scores obtained by the 
female group. Thus the female scored highest on deference, next 
highest on order, and so on, to heterosexuality as the lowest-valued 
need. It is evident from the figure that both male and female veterans 
have markedly similar need structures. Indeed, the rank-order corre- 
lation of needs between the two groups is .698. Both groups are 
highest on deference, order, and endurance, and lowest on hetero- 
sexuality and exhibition. Figure 1 then may be assumed to describe 
an occupational need pattern for teachers regardless (relatively) 
of sex. 

The figure is divided vertically into five zones which may be de- 
scribed as low (standard scores of 45 or less), medium low (standard 
scores of 45-47), average (standard scores of 47-53), medium high 
(standard scores of 58-55), and high (standard scores of 55 or 
higher). Both male and female groups have three scores above and 
three scores below the “average” zone, indicating some well-de- 
veloped need patterns. Of these twelve scores, moreover, all but two 
are found in the most extreme “high” or “low” zones. 

In sharp contrast to this situation, the data of male versus female 
novices shown in Figure 2 are considerably less variable and also 
display a great deal less consistency. There is no apparent occupa- 
tional pattern here. Indeed, the rank-order correlation between the 
two groups is only .189. Only one need (heterosexuality for the male 
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Fic. 1.—The need profiles of male and female veteran teachers, illustrating the development 
of an occupational need pattern. 
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Fic. 2.—The need profiles of male and female novice teachers 
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novices) is found outside the three central zones, and only seven 
outside the average zone. 

If males and females have well-defined and similar patterns after 
ten years or more of experience but do not have any such pattern at 
the novice level, it is clear that the novice group, if it is ever to be- 
come a veteran group, must exhibit a number of rather marked 
changes. Those measures on which the novices differ most sharply 
from the veterans may be, from one point of view, thought of as pri- 
mary “lessons” which the novice must “learn” if he is to enter the 
ranks of the veterans. These changes, or “lessons to be learned,” are 
shown clearly in Figures 3 and 4. Figure 3 shows the differences be- 
tween male veterans and novices. The needs here are arranged in 
order of difference starting with those in which the novice group is 
higher than the veterans and ending with those in which the veteran 
group is higher than the novices. Figure 4 shows the analogous data 
for females. 

As can be seen, major differences for males occur for exhibition, 
abasement, and intraception, in which the novice group must de- 
crease over time, and nurturance, order, and deference, in which the 
novice group must increase. For females, major decreases must oc- 
cur for heterosexuality, exhibition, and change, with major increases 
in endurance, order, and deference. The rank-order correlation be- 
tween novice and veteran profiles is .712 for females but only .317 
for males, indicating that the “lessons to be learned” by the males 
are probably more difficult than those to be learned by the females. 
On the other hand, as may be seen from the figures, the differences 
on extreme measures are larger for the females than for the males. 
Thus, while females may have fewer lessons to learn, those few call 
for more drastic changes than do the lessons to be learned by males. 


Table 4 summarizes the major findings of the study. The variables 
represented in this table arise from two sources. First, certain items 
are derived from the data of Figures 1 through 4 by noting the ex- 
tent of differences between comparison groups. Differences labeled 
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Fic. 8.—The need profiles of male veteran and novice teachers, illustrating the “lessons to be 
learned” by the male novice group. 
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Fic. 4.—The need profiles of female veteran and novice teachers, illustrating the “lessons to be 
learned” by the female novice group. 
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as “medium high” and “medium low” are those for which the corre- 
sponding standard-score difference was at least three units, while 
those labeled as “high” or “low” had corresponding standard-score 
differences of more than five units. Second, differences are coded as 
significant or not depending on the outcomes of the analyses of 
Tables 2 and 8. Not all items resulting from the graphic analysis of 
Figures 1 through 4 are significant by ¢ test, but all significant items 
are also within the limits of three or five standard-score units in the 
graphic analysis. 


TABLE 4 
ORDER OF NEED MEASURES ON WHICH GROUP DIFFERENCES ARE GREATEST® 
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With well over a million elementary- and secondary-school teach- 
ers in the United States, the task of making generalizations which 
concern the characteristics of this population becomes extremely 
difficult. When the statements are to concern personality variables 
within this population, the problem becomes even more complex. 
Indeed, some have suggested that it is impossible to speak in person- 
ality terms of a “teacher in general” and that “teaching per se, like 
managing per se, is less significant than the specific kind of teaching 
or managing” (8) 

While it cannot be denied that the demands of the situations in 
which teachers operate vary considerably and that some degree of 
interaction exists between type of teaching and personality struc- 
ture, this condition does not preclude the possibility that general 
traits or qualities exist which characterize this professional group. 
One might expect, however, that the level at which one begins to 
search for these characteristics would be of paramount importance. 
In a group as diverse as teachers, one is hardly surprised to find a 
wide range of interests, attitudes, opinions, and the like. To make 
general statements concerning variables such as these becomes ex- 
ceedingly hazardous. If, however, it is possible to look at elements 
within personality structure which are more stable, or which take 
fewer forms, than those mentioned above, the probability of finding 
common denominators within the teaching population would seem 
to be correspondingly increased. The research reported here was be- 
gun on the basis of such reasoning. The findings of this research 
seem to indicate that communalities do exist within the teaching 
population at the level of psychological need. 

From the standpoint of need structure the qualities which seem to 
characterize teachers as a group are their high deference, orderli- 
ness, and endurance and their low exhibition and heterosexuality. 
These characteristics appear to fit the stereotypic model of the teach- 
er as sexually impotent, obsequious, eternally patient, painstakingly 
demanding, and socially inept—the stereotype which is frequently 
portrayed in the mass media. The prudence of exercising caution in 
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making such a sweeping generalization, however, is evident from the 
great variability that these factors display in relation to experience 
in teaching and sex groupings. For example, the factor of low hetero- 
sexuality is considerably more pronounced in veteran teachers, as 
one might expect in view of the fact that experienced teachers are 
generally older and therefore subject to the usual sexual decline ac- 
companying aging. Or, again, the relatively high deference score 
may be a function of the (presumed) low age of the normative 
group, consisting of liberal arts students. If it might be hypothesized 
that low deference characterizes an adolescent or young adult group 
in its general revolt against adult standards or authority, the valid- 
ity of the high deference scores of teachers becomes somewhat du- 
bious. Lacking an equivalent adult group with which to compare 
teachers, the conclusions must remain limited. 

Despite these necessary limitations, however, it is clear that the 
needs which are characteristic of teachers in general appear more 
prominently among experienced teachers. Or, to put it another way, 
an occupational syndrome emerges which cuts across sex and teach- 
ing-level boundaries. Several important questions follow from this 
fact. 

First, one may properly ask how this syndrome comes into being. 
Two classes of answers to this question readily suggest themselves. 
On the one hand, one may hypothesize that the differences between 
new and experienced teachers result from progressive elimination of 
those teachers who exhibit a need structure which is dissimilar io 
that of the experienced group. The apparent decrease in heterosexu- 
ality, for example, could be explained if one could show that those 
individuals who are high on this need measure do not stay in teach- 
ing but tend to marry and become homemakers. Using this argument, 
experienced teachers would be viewed as a residual group whose 
characteristics result not from change within individuals but rather 
from the constant removal of those with differing characteristics. 

On the other hand, one might argue that the emergence of a teach- 
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ing occupational syndrome depends upon the teacher's exposure to 
the demands of the teaching situation—exposure which leads, in turn, 
to fundamental personality change. Experienced teachers would, 
under this view, appear not simply as a residual group but rather as 
the novice group bearing the inevitable scars of service. 

Clearly the data presented here do not allow one to choose between 
these alternative classes of explanation. Further, there is no reason 
to expect that both conditions may not be simultaneously operative. 
Additional concepts, such as those involving plasticity of the organ- 
ism, may be necessary to reconcile these two proposals. It might 
well be, for example, that individuals differ in the degree to which 
they are capable of changing their basic need structure. Those who 
are most capable of this change would be able, then, to adapt to the 
demands of the teaching situation; others, who are less plastic, might 
find these demands to be intolerable and would be forced to leave 
the field of teaching. 

A second and perhaps more important question that follows upon 
the discovery of an occupational syndrome of needs among teachers 
is the possible effect of this emergent pattern on the children ex- 
posed to the teachers. Taking the data of the study at face value, it 
appears likely that the kind of child who will be rewarded by the 
typical teacher exhibits the qualities of neatness, orderliness, ability 
to follow directions, disposition to avoid giving trouble or to stray 
into uncharted areas, and the like. This is hardly a description of 
what has come to be called the “gifted child” in this age of concern 
with exceptional children. Here may lie one answer to the puzzling 
question of why gifted children often do not rise to their full poten- 
tial. As has also been noted, teachers’ scores are surprisingly similar 
to the norms on those needs—nurturance, intraception, and affiliation 
—which one might hypothesize ought to describe the teacher and 
which certainly must be present in the teacher if a child is to receive 
full encouragement to develop and mature. It may be, then, that one 
of the chief deterrents to learning, particularly creative learning, is 
the teacher himself. This would be a curious anomaly indeed. 
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NOTES 


1. Henry A. Murray, Explorations in Personality. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. Following Murray, a “need” may be defined as “a construct 
(a convenient fiction or hypothetical concept) which stands for a force (the 
physiochemical nature of which is unknown) in the brain region, a force which 
organizes perception, apperception, intellection, conation and action in such a 
way as to transform in a certain direction an existing, unsatisfying situation.” 
“The best subjective criterion [of the existence of a need] is the occurrence of 
a wish or resolution to do a certain thing (to bring about a certain effect).” 

2. This research was supported in part by a grant from the Social Sciences 
Research Committee, University of Chicago. The data were made available by 
the staff of the Midwest Administration Center, University of Chicago. The 
opinions expressed in this paper are those of the authors and are not to be 
construed as reflecting the views of the Midwest Center. 

8. Allen Edwards, Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. New York: Psy- 
chological Corporation, 1954. 

4. There is some reason to believe that male elementary-school teachers 
should be eliminated from consideration since this group appears to be some- 
what aberrant when compared with the other groups of teachers. Since teaching 
is often not a terminal position for the male elementary-school teachers but 
serves as a steppingstone to an administrative post, these men may actually be 
more representative of the administrative occupational group in terms of need 
structure than they are of the teacher group. This view is reinforced from an 
examination of the dominant needs of male elementary-school teachers. Thus, 
when the four teaching groups are ranked on the fifteen need measures, this 
group receives a rank of 1 on achievement, exhibition, autonomy, dominance, 
and aggression; and a rank of 4 on deference, order, affiliation, abasement, nur- 
turance, change, and endurance. It does not seem unreasonable to suggest from 
these data that male elementary-school teachers more closely fit the stereotypic 
— of the administrator than they do that of the classroom teacher. 

5. Arvil S. Barr, David E. Eustic, and Edward J. Noe, “The Measurement and 
Prediction of Teacher Efficiency,” Review of Educational Research, XXV (June, 
1955), 261-69. 

6. Glen Fulkerson, “A Résumé of Current Teacher Personnel Research,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLVII (May, 1954), 669-82. 

7. The standard-error estimates in these comparisons were based on the 
within mean squares obtained from the analyses of variance previously com- 
puted. 

8. Myron Lieberman, Education as a Profession. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 
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MARY ELLEN COSTELLO and DANIEL H. CASRIEL, M.D. 
Morris High School Unit, Three Schools Project, New York City 


A Mental-Hygiene Clinic in a High School 


Mental hygiene, once the province of a few pioneering psychiatrists, 
has become a public preoccupation in the years since World War II. 
The increased attention to mental-hygiene problems has brought 
recognition of the fact that the nation’s mental health can only be 
assured by developing mental health in the coming generation. Con- 
sequently much of the spotlight of public concern shifts to the school. 

Educators long anticipated this shift and have instituted innova- 
tions and experiments hopefully designed to foster mental health 
among their students. For example, in many schools, especially big- 
city high schools with their overcrowded classrooms and mounting 
juvenile delinquency, academic and educational requirements are 
being adjusted to meet individual needs. Again, more and more re- 
sponsibilities are being placed on the guidance counselor, until he is 
so overburdened that he has been called “The Miracle Man in Edu- 
cation” (2). More recently there has been the expansion of the scope 
of core classes. Teachers of English and of social studies are guiding 
student projects in “family living,” “learning about relationships be- 
tween parents and children,” “teen-age dating,” etc. These are con- 
structive endeavors for most adolescents, but often they are so emo- 
tionally charged for the less healthy personalities in the classroom as 
to arouse anxieties which call for prompt, individual handling. Hence 
many a thoughtful, conscientious educator becomes uneasy about 
the adequacy of these efforts to promote mental-health education 
and the possible dangers inherent in them. 

Meanwhile, the theoreticians (both educational and clinical) are 

Mary CostTELo, a psychiatric social worker, and H. Casriex, M.D., 


a psychiatrist in private practice, are connected with the mental-hygiene clinic of the 
Morris High School Unit of the Three Schools Project, New York City. 
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struggling with the uneasy alliance between education and mental 
hygiene and are perceiving that the two fields of endeavor have dif- 
ferent disciplines. The need for integration of basic educational prin- 
ciples with the underlying principles of mental hygiene is clearly 
recognized, but progress toward the goal is slow. Where a need 
is clearly perceived to exist, its fulfilment is conceived (even theo- 
retically), and yet relief is so long delayed, real and unavoidable 
difficulty must have been encountered. The difficulty currently rests 
with the fact that the educator and the therapist work at different 
jobs (4) and will probably continue to do so in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. But the educator and the therapist are dependent on each 
other—so much so, in fact, that it is hoped that one day they will 
work hand in hand. If eventually they are to work hand in hand, it 
would seem but practical that first they work side by side. 


The mental-hygiene clinic in Morris High School is just such an 
effort at working side by side. This clinic is one unit of the Three 
Schools Project established in October, 1949, by the New York City 
Youth Board in co-operation with the Division of Child Welfare of 
the New York City Board of Education. Designed as an experimental 
treatment and research project in keeping with the Youth Board’s 
attempt to establish services where troubled, predelinquent, and 
delinquent children could most readily be reached, it was specifi- 
cally aimed at evaluating the effects of full-time clinical services 
located within a school building. Three schools in the Bronx were 
selected on the basis of an apparent high incidence of emotionally 
disturbed children within the schools and high juvenile-delinquency 
rates in the surrounding community: Public School 42, an elementary 
school; the Clark Junior High School; and Morris High School. Un- 
til June 30, 1955, the Youth Board supported the project with 
matched funds from New York City and New York State. Since that 
time the New York City Community Mental Health Board has as- 
sumed financial responsibility for the project with matched funds 
from city and state. 
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In staffing the three units of the project, every effort was made 
to profit from the experience of orthodox child-guidance clinics. The 
team concept was broadened to include not merely the psychiatrist, 
the psychologist, and the social worker, but the vocational-guidance 
and employment counselors as well. The roles of these clinicians 
were less sharply defined than they are in most clinics, to allow for 
flexibility in functioning. Each unit was expected to develop in its 
own way in interaction with the requirements of each school’s set- 
ting. The psychiatrist retains his medico-legal responsibility and, 
through his consultative role to the other disciplines, general respon- 
sibility for treatment. Attempts were made to provide numerically 
adequate staff in each of the units, because child-guidance clinics 
have clearly demonstrated how seldom the professional staff is suffi- 
cient to meet the demands of the areas being served (5). As a result 
of this planning, the staff of the Morris High School unit includes 
one supervisor (a psychiatric social worker of long experience); two 
psychiatrists working 20-28 hours weekly; three psychiatric social 
workers; two clinical psychologists; one vocational counselor; one 
employment counselor; and three stenographic and clerical workers. 

Responsibility for the direction and administration of each clinic 
unit rests with the supervisor. The supervisor is immediately respon- 
sible to the project co-ordinator, who, in turn, is under the direction of 
the associate superintendent of schools in charge of the Division of 
Child Welfare of the Board of Education. Thus, while the existence 
of each unit in each school is dependent upon the willingness and 
co-operation of that school’s principal, the administrative lines of 
the project skip both the local principal and the local assistant 
superintendent. 

The clinic unit of Morris High School presents unique advantages 
for treatment and for education because it exists within a high 
school. As previously noted, the sponsors of the Three Schools Proj- 
ect intended that each unit be flexible enough to allow for specific 
adaptations. Morris High School had need for adaptation, as its 
principal and guidance department very well realized. 
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At this writing, Morris High School has a population of approxi- 
mately 185 teachers and 2,800 students. A decade ago, however, few 
would have predicted this statistical vitality. Then Morris was in the 
throes of a transition, struggling to meet a crisis brought about by 
population shifts in the neighborhood surrounding it. While Morris 
is the oldest academic high school in the Bronx and has a reputation 
for high scholastic standing, it is also a school which has served suc- 
ceeding generations of immigrants. Its traditions demanded that it 
find ways to meet the needs of the new Bronxites, as well as to stop 
its falling registration. Adjustments were made in the curriculum 
and the extra-curiculum in order that all students might be served. 
The guidance department was strengthened, and its accessibility to 
the student body was made as informal as possible. 

The intensive work of the guidance counselors indicated that ex- 
tensive difficulties in home and family relationships were present 
among the students. Professional, clinical help was sought. Fortu- 
nately, at this time the community activities of the principal and the 
chairman of the guidance department brought them both to posts on 
the Youth Board panel, which was sponsoring a survey of conditions 
in the Bronx as related to juvenile delinquency. When that panel 
recommended that a treatment unit be placed within each of three 
school buildings, Morris High School was recognized as a favorable 
testing ground (6). The Morris mental-hygiene clinic, therefore, 
when it was established in 1949, moved into an accepting climate, 
created by a principal and guidance department extraordinarily sen- 
sitized to the needs of the individual student. In such a climate the 
clinic supervisor began to exert that kind of professional leadership 
which furthers co-operation between educators and clinicians. 

Clinic services were limited to the students of Morris and their 
parents or parent surrogates, with the parental figures being seen 
only in relation to the students’ problems or needs. All students were 
free to approach the clinic directly, without any intermediary, for 
consultation or for continued help, but it was anticipated that the 
majority of students would be referred through the guidance depart- 
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ment, the deans’ offices, the medical office, and individual teachers. 
Efforts were made to route referrals through the guidance depart- 
ment, whenever such procedure was appropriate, in order to avoid 
duplication of effort and to provide the clinic with the benefit of the 
guidance department’s experience with the student. Care was exer- 
cised, however, to keep the clinic easily accessible to the individual 
teacher and the individual student. The unit was early named “The 
Student Counseling Unit” lest the inclusion of such terms as “mental 
hygiene” or “psychiatry” present immediate resistance to referrals. 
Referral requests required only minimal information: identifying 
data; the teacher's description of the problem; his effort to focus the 
problem with the student; and attempts, if any, already made by the 
school to deal with the problem. Referrals of students were followed 
by conferences between the teachers and the clinic, and the con- 
ferences were made as informal and convenient for the teachers as 
possible. 

Initially, referrals of students tended to be mainly for truancy, 
sustained absence, health problems, economic deprivation, delin- 
quency, aggressive behavior, extreme and obvious emotional dis- 
turbance, academic failure, vocational counseling, and employment 
counseling. Increasingly, however, the scope of referrals broadened 
to include, in addition to the aforementioned, problems of with- 
drawal, loneliness, “home problems,” conflicts in family relations, 
failure to utilize intellectual capacity, excessive demand for indi- 
vidual attention from teachers, boy-girl relations, sexual identifica- 
tion, and the whole gamut of concerns and tribulations which beset 
adolescents in adjusting at school, at home, and in the community. 
Referrals came at first from the guidance department, the attendance 
co-ordinator, the deans’ offices, and occasionally the principal; then 
more and more from home-room teachers, teachers of health edu- 
cation, and teachers of other subjects. At this writing there is a small 
waiting list of referrals, and more than sixteen hundred students 
have had sustained contact with the clinic, to say nothing of the 
several hundred others whose needs were accessible to immediate 
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help. Most significantly, 26 per cent of all referrals are self-referrals— 
a fact which speaks eloquently for the fruitful coexistence of edu- 
cators and clinicians at Morris High School. 


Before considering the advantages that this clinic within the 
school has to offer a student of Morris High School, it is well to re- 
flect briefly upon the meaning of adolescence. “If there is one thing 
upon which there seems to be unanimous agreement in regard to 
adolescence, it is that it is a period of transition” (1). Too frequently, 
however, the turbulence, the disintegration, the rebellion, the lack 
of control, the maladjustment, and all the other negative phases are 
the only characteristics of the transition that those helping youth 
seem able to talk about. The positive aspects of adolescence are 
often overlooked today. If adolescence is a period of potential dan- 
ger, it is also a period of opportunity: 

Those problems that are not affectively solved during adolescence become the 
neuroses of the adult. While we attribute with justification the origin of the 
neuroses to conflicts of childhood, the failure of the resolution of those conflicts 
occurs frequently in adolescence. Adolescence is a period not only of potential 
origin of the neuroses, but also offers an opportunity for the spontaneous reso- 
lution of conflicts that if unresolved would lead to the adult neuroses (3: 235). 

The adolescent at Morris High School, in coping with his failures 
or feelings of failure, has the opportunity of seeking immediate and 
individual help in his own setting. He is free to reach out for this 
help on his own initiative and is not dependent upon his parents’ 
willingness to seek it for him. He frequently knows fellow-students 
who are receiving such help. Its availability within the educational 
setting associates the help with growth and mental health rather 
than with medical treatment or mental disease. When a student 
comes to the clinic, he meets a “counselor” (all the clinicians are 
generally called “counselors” by Morris students) who knows all 
about the school but who is not governed by its regime in the same 
way his teachers are. He soon perceives that his counselor considers 
him as an individual yet simultaneously is aware of his need to “get 
along” at school. His counselor can understand why he does not 
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“like” a certain “math” or biology teacher, how it came about that 
he “popped off” in class and was sent to the dean. Sometimes his 
counselor can suggest ways of handling his “not liking” that teacher 
or can talk with the teacher about his difficulty if he wishes the 
counselor to do so. His counselor also understands the importance 
of fellow-students, both in and out of school, as well as the diffi- 
culties that often arise with parents. In time he finds that his coun- 
selor is interested in being helpful to him in all areas of his life but 
that his counselor expects him to “grow up,” to meet realities. 

What of the students who come to the clinic less positively moti- 
vated—the truants, the delinquents, the behavior problems, the stu- 
dents with severe emotional or mental disturbances? Most of these 
students come at the “suggestion” of the attendance co-ordinator, 
a guidance counselor, or a dean. (Although students are only seen 
voluntarily in the clinic, considerable encouragement is given to 
some of them to come.) The truant, the delinquent, or the student 
with other nonconforming or unlawful behavior may barely distin- 
guish the “suggestion” that he come from an order to come. Once he 
is in the clinic, however, he finds himself confronting an adult who 
does not condemn or reproach or criticize him but who shows im- 
mediate interest in his feelings and is more concerned with him as a 
person than with his disorderly behavior. This new experience has 
been a turning point for a number of such students at Morris High 
School. 

It is difficult to draw meaningful generalizations about the advan- 
tages of the clinic to the severely disturbed student. While all pre- 
psychotic and psychotic adolescents reach out for help in one way 
or another, the nature of their disturbances determines whether they 
will seek help by rational or irrational means. The pre-psychotic stu- 
dent, that is, the adolescent with a weak ego and a poor sense of 
reality, is often able to verbalize or to demonstrate his deep depend- 
ency needs. In such instances the clinic is usually able to offer the 
close, supportive relationship with a counselor which may help such 
a student to cope with the school environment, sometimes to make 
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a modicum of progress; or the counselor may be able to minimize 
the stresses of the environment by setting realizable goals for the 
disturbed student. In cases of students who are so severely disturbed 
or psychotic as to reveal their need for help only through behavior 
destructive to themselves or others, the clinic recognizes its inability 
to treat them in the school setting and takes immediate action to get 
in touch with responsible parents or parent surrogates and offer to 
them substantial help in the securing of appropriate treatment in 
community clinics or hospitals. 

All Morris students approaching the clinic seem able to express 
themselves more freely and warmly because the treatment situation 
is devoid of what they might refer to as “parental interference.” In 
contrast to the treating of adolescents in private practice or in the 
average community agency, the clinicians have found it relatively 
easy to relieve the student’s mind of lingering fears that parents will 
be informed of his “secrets.” Many students have problems overtly 
related to acute differences with their parents on matters of conse- 
quence. Although students are initially seen without their parents’ 
knowledge, the counselor attempts, as early as practical, to let the 
parents know that a student is in treatment and, where appropriate 
or necessary, tries to involve the parent with the clinic, with a com- 
munity agency, or with a private psychiatrist. Ordinarily the student 
tells his parents about his connection with the clinic very early in his 
contact. In most cases the parents have identified the clinic directly 
with the school and see it as a service offered in the best interest of 
their child. The frequency with which many a student makes “get- 
ting along better” with mother or father one of his or her treatment 
goals is a reassuring note in view of the universality of adolescent 


rebellion. 


What are the major advantages of this clinic within the school to 
the educators? 

These advantages accrue administratively and to individual teach- 
ers. As has been stressed above, the unit has no administrative 
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authority within the school; its role is essentially to advise the school 
administration, which is always free to accept or reject its sugges- 
tions or recommendations. In the past seven years the administration 
of Morris High School not only has welcomed points of view from 
the unit but has sought them in various instances of policy-making. 
For example, the principal recently suggested that the unit find a 
practical method to share with the guidance department responsi- 
bility for reviewing student applications to Morris from the feeder 
schools. This sharing will facilitate early referral to the clinic of stu- 
dents whose applications contain information from previous teachers 
indicating personality problems. This new proposal illustrates the 
security and conviction which administration feels in the existence 
of the unit. 

As previously indicated, the administration of Morris High School 
has had much experience with the sociological conflicts of a big-city 
high school. It is prepared to consider students as individuals and to 
encourage all teachers in the recognition that “badly behaved” stu- 
dents may be “emotionally disturbed” students. With the clinic func- 
tioning within the school, administration is assured that all faculty 
members, including new teachers, will be exposed to a day-to-day 
working model of clinical treatment, which will give them sound 
and realistic concepts of mental-hygiene principles. 

Administration’s disciplinary responsibility is not lessened by the 
presence of the clinic, but the burden is lightened. Truancy, pro- 
tracted absence, illlness, economic deprivation, nonconforming and 
aggressive behavior need not be overlooked or handled without 
compassion for mitigating circumstances; there is a source of indi- 
vidual help, for which every student is eligible. 

Administration gains an ever increasing awareness of mental- 
health problems and needs within the community and of the appro- 
priate resources (or lack of them) for handling these problems. The 
clinic throws constant light upon the kinds of problems within fami- 
lies as well as the problems in the community with which families 
have to cope. Occasionally, and where appropriate, clinicians are 
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called upon to talk with groups of students in core classes or health- 
education classes on matters pertaining to mental health. Clinic per- 
sonnel have also participated in programs for the parent-teachers’ 
association. In general, the presence of the clinic within Morris High 
School is encouraging and reassuring to its administration. 

To the individual teacher at Morris, the clinic is not only en- 
couraging and reassuring but also, in frequent instances, relaxing. 
The individual teacher is relieved of the undesired obligation, often 
quite anxiety-provoking, of attempting to “treat” the individual stu- 
dent. He can freely devote his time to teaching his classes. The pres- 
ence of a disturbed student in one of his classes need not be a dis- 
ruption and a threat to his teaching, for such a problem can be 
handled in an appropriate place. If his efforts to interest an intellec- 
tually gifted student are unsuccessful, the student can be referred 
for investigation and possible treatment of emotional blocks to his 
learning. If, on the other hand, another student appears to have 
limited intellectual capacity, his abilities can be evaluated in the 
clinic. Clinic personnel may find it advisable to work with the guid- 
ance department toward special vocational planning for that student. 
If in a teacher's class there are several students whose problems 
seem primarily educational and amenable to resolution through bet- 
ter student-teacher relationships, the teacher may, if he wishes, con- 
sult with the clinicians for helpful suggestions, which he is free to 
accept or reject in accordance with his own judgment. If there are 
other students for whom he may feel some concern not connected 
primarily with classroom matters, he may approach them about refer- 
ral to the clinic. If he is uncertain as to the method of such an ap- 
proach, he may (as many Morris teachers have already done) ask 
one of the clinicians for suggestions as to how he might broach refer- 
ral to such students. 

The individual teacher usually finds that his conferences with the 
clinicians not only deepen his understanding of an individual stu- 
dent but broaden his understanding of mental-health concepts and 
provide new approaches for the handling of recurring problems. If, 
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as happens on some occasions, he is drawn directly by a clinician 
into a treatment plan for helping an individual student (for example, 
one who requires classroom recognition or encouragement toward 
verbal expression), he can feel the warm satisfaction of personal 
giving without having to question the realism or appropriateness of 
his efforts to help. In any and all of these instances, the individual 
teacher knows he can be positive in his attitude toward individual 
students without altering the milieu of his classroom to meet the 
need of a student whose perception of reality is faulty. 

Though Morris High School’s administration and its individual 
teachers realize that they and the clinicians have different frames of 
reference, they also realize that educators and clinicians have a mu- 
tual goal, namely, to help children through the maximum develop- 
ment of their potentials to achieve healthy, happy, and constructive 
adaptation in school, in the community, and in their later life. The 
side-by-side working of clinicians and educators at Morris High 
School is a demonstration of a mutually enriching coexistence in 
helping children achieve this goal—a demonstration which merits 
the consideration of all educators. 
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Changes in the States on the Tests of 
General Educational Development 
from 1943 to 1955 


In an earlier issue of the School Review, the senior author reported 
the results of “The 1955 Normative Study of the Tests of General 
Educational Development” (1). Approximately a 5 per cent sample 
of the regular high schools of the United States participated in the 
normative study, administering the tests to their Senior students 
some time during the last two months of the 1954-55 school year. 
The article compared the sample participating in the 1955 study 
with that of a similar study conducted in 1948. It also showed the 
differences in test performance among the states and considered the 
relations between these differences and the differences among the 
states on other social data. 

In that article the states were identified only by a code number 
since the schools in each state had been invited to co-operate in or- 
der to develop a new set of norms for the GED tests rather than for 
research or comparative purposes. Each of the participating schools 
was given a report of the results for its students, while each state de- 
partment of education was given a detailed report of its state results 
as well as the code number of the state. Since that time the writers 
have carried on a lively correspondence with state officers of educa- 
tion, a number of whom have inquired into the possibility of secur- 
ing comparable data from the 1948 normative study. Professor E. F. 
Lindquist, of the State University of Iowa, who directed the 1943 
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study, kindly placed these test data at the disposal of the writers. 
The present article compares the data obtained from the 1943 and 
the 1955 studies, primarily with a view to determining variables 
which may help understand or explain the tested differences among 
the states. 

The high-school-level battery of the Tests of General Educational 
Development consists of five comprehensive examinations con- 
cerned, respectively, with English composition, the social studies, 
the natural sciences, literature, and mathematics. These tests were 
designed to measure as directly as possible the attainment of some 
of the ultimate objectives of the entire program of general education. 
Thus they tend to minimize the more immediate and temporary con- 
tent objectives of special school subjects and to emphasize broader 
objectives, such as the abilities to comprehend exactly, to evaluate 
critically, and to think clearly in terms of general concepts and ideas. 

In both standardization programs the sample of high schools was 
selected from the United States Office of Education Directory of 
Secondary Day Schools, which lists public high schools in the con- 
tinental United States. The schools are listed alphabetically by state, 
and enrolment figures are given for each school. For the country as 
a whole the accredited regular high schools (not including evening, 
technical, vocational, continuation, two-year, or Negro high schools ) 
were divided into five enrolment classes. From the largest enrolment 
class (schools with 1,000 or more students ), every sixth school (in al- 
phabetical order) was selected from each state. Every seventeenth 
school in each of the other classes was selected from each state 
(1:112). The tests were administered under standard conditions at 
the end of the spring term to 35,330 Senior students in 814 schools in 
the 1943 standardization program and to 38,773 Seniors in 834 
schools in the 1955 standardization program. Both samples are re- 
garded as adequate for each size of school, as well as for the total 
number of schools. 

In both administrations of the tests, Test 1 (Correctness and Ef- 
fectiveness of Expression ) was given to a random fifth of the Seniors 
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tested in each school, Test 2 (Interpretation of Reading Materials in 
the Social Studies) was given to another random fifth, and similarly 
for Test 3 (Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Natural Sci- 
ences), Test 4 (Interpretation of Literary Materials), and Test 5 
(General Mathematical Ability). Thus the sample taking each test 
was comparable to the sample taking any of the other tests. The test 
results for the schools in each enrolment class in each state were 
combined into a summary distribution. The schools represented in 
each of these distributions constituted only a fraction of the total 
number of schools in the corresponding enrolment class for the state 
involved. Accordingly, the frequencies in each of these distributions 
were weighted by the reciprocal of the fraction for the enrolment 
class involved. The weighted distributions for all five enrolment 
classes were then combined into weighted summary distributions for 
each state. Thus for each test, the weighted frequencies in this 
weighted summary distribution for each state gave approximately 
the same results as if all Seniors in the state had been included in 
the standardization program or as if each test had been taken by a 
fifth of all Seniors. 

In this report we shall give major attention to the over-all test re- 
sults. The median score for each of the five tests in 1943 has been 
combined into an over-all mean for each state. Although this repre- 
sents a combination of scores on five quite different tests, this meth- 
od of combining the scores gives each test approximately equal 
weight in the total, since all the scores are in standard-score form, 
with similar national means and standard deviations. Since this in- 
dex is based on the scores of all the Seniors tested in each state, sta- 
tistical measures derived from it are likely to be somewhat more 
stable than are the separate medians for each of the tests. In the 
1955 study it was possible to combine the distributions of standard 
scores for the five tests and then determine the median score for the 
total state distribution. Since this method of reporting was used in 
the previous article, it will be retained in this article also. 
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The results show that Seniors from the different states vary con- 
siderably in their performance on these tests. In Table 1 we have 
compared the test scores made by the Seniors in the highest and the 
lowest states in 1943 and 1955. In both standardization programs, 
four-fifths (83 per cent in 1948, 79 per cent in 1955) of the Seniors 
in the top state receive higher scores than the median Senior in the 
bottom state. For the top state, the median Senior scores above three- 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF SCORES FOR HIGHEST AND LOWEST STATE ON THE TESTS OF 
GENERAL EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN 1943 AaNp 1955 


Criterion 1943 1955 
Per cent of Seniors in highest state with scores higher than me- 
National percentile rank of median Senior: 
28 31 


Per cent of Seniors eligible for college admission (if the criterion 
were test scores in the upper half of the national distribution): 
Per cent of Seniors earning superior marks (if the criterion were 
test scores in the upper 30 per cent of the national distribu- 


tion): 


Per cent of Seniors earning unsatisfactory marks (if the criterion 
were test scores in the lowest 30 per cent of the national dis- 


tribution): 


fifths (62 per cent in 1943, 65 per cent in 1955) of all high-school 
Seniors in the nation. In contrast, in the lowest state, the median 
Senior has a score above 28 per cent of the high-school Seniors of 
the nation in 1948 and above 31 per cent in 1955. These compari- 
sons and the others presented in Table 1 show that the gap between 
the test performance of the Seniors in the highest and the lowest 
states in the 1943 and 1955 studies is very great. Although the lowest 
state was slightly lower in 1943 than the lowest state in 1955, the 
gap between the extreme states is almost equally great in both years. 

Thus, although the Seniors in the bottom and the top states have 
completed equal amounts of public education, one group is vastly 
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superior in the educational competence measured by these tests. 
These differences reflect differences in competence in written com- 
munication; differences in understanding of social phenomena and 
ability to comprehend discussions of social issues; differences in un- 
derstanding of physical and biological principles, concepts, and 
ideas; differences in ability to read and comprehend fiction, drama, 
poetry, and other works of man’s imagination; and differences in the 
ability to deal with mathematical ideas and problems. These differ- 
ences in the basic knowledge and abilities which are regarded as so 
important in present-day society mean that in any competitive situ- 
ation the student from the top state is likely to have a considerable 
advantage over the student from the bottom state—a competitive ad- 
vantage that is likely to be translated eventually into differences in 
economic position, social position, and cultural status. 

So far we have considered only the extreme states. It is possible to 
arrange the states in order of level of performance on the GED tests 
and thus to show the variation from state to state. Figure 1 shows 
the distribution of the states on median scores for 1955 and may be 
contrasted with Figure 2, which shows the states arranged accord- 
ing to the mean of the five median scores for 1943 (2). We have 
already pointed out the differences in the extreme states. The other 
states range between these extremes. The graphs may be read in 
terms of standard scores or equivalent percentiles. Thus in Figure 1 
the median Senior in State 1 has a standard score of 53.8 and is at 
the sixty-fifth percentile of the national distribution, while the me- 
dian Senior in State 48 has a standard score of 45.1 and is at the 
thirty-first percentile of the national distribution. The median Senior 
in State 29 is at the fiftieth percentile. A comparison of Figures 1 and 
2 shows similar patterns of variation among the states for 1943 and 
1955. 

How can these variations be accounted for? Are there any types of 
data which would in part account for the differences among the 
states? In the previous article we reported two types of factors which 
helped explain the variation in test performances among the states 
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in 1955. These were the support for education and the level of edu- 
cation of the adults in the states. Do these factors help account for 
the variations in 1943 as well as 1955? 


Studies on support for education assume that the level of financial 
support for education has consequences for the quality of education 
which is made available to students. The studies and reports by 
Cole (3), Edwards (4), National Education Association (5), and 
the United States Office of Education, (6,7) have made clear the 
great differences among the states in their support of education. 

The national average expenditure per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance was $217 in 1951 (5: 21), $94 in 1940 (6: 31). The range 
was from $85 to $324 in 1951, from $31 to $170 in 1940. Sixty-nine 
per cent of the sixteen states ranking highest on the GED tests in 
1955, compared with 67 per cent of the fifteen states highest in 1943, 
spent more per pupil than the national average. At the other ex- 
treme, only 25 per cent of the sixteen states ranking lowest on the 
GED tests in 1955 spent as much per pupil as the national average, 
while in 1943 none of the fifteen lowest states reached this level. 
Figures 1 and 2 summarize these data in slightly different form. 

In both the 1943 and 1955 studies it seems clear that low levels of 
performance on the tests are associated with low levels of financial 
support for education. However, a few of the states are able to dem- 
onstrate high levels of performance on the GED tests in spite of av- 
erage or low levels of financial support. Expressed in terms of cor- 
relation coefficients, there is a slightly higher relation between test 
performance and financial support for education in the 1955 results 
(+.75) than in the 1948 results (+-.73). 

The similarities in the correlations for 1943 and 1955 and the simi- 
larities in the relations shown in Figures 1 and 2 give evidence that 
financial support is a good indicator of quality of education and that 
this factor predicts the educational outcomes measured by these tests 
about equally well for 1948 and 1955. It is of interest to note that, 
although the average level of financial support went from $94 in 
1940 to $217 in 1951, or was more than doubled, the states main- 
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tained their relative positions to a very high degree. The correlation 
between the amount of financial support of education in 1940 and 
1951 is +.91. 

In an effort to make clear some of the variables associated with 
financial support for education, we have correlated the average ex- 
penditure per pupil in average daily attendance in 1951 with other 
social data taken from several sources (3, 5, 8, 9). The highest corre- 
lations are with the per capita retail sales (+-.86) and with income 
payments per capita (+.82). As would be expected, this index is 
highly correlated with the average salaries of teachers (-+-.80). Other 
correlations which are also high are those between financial support 
for education and such variables as the per cent of males in profes- 
sional and technical fields, the per cent of adults voting in the 1952 
presidential election, the per cent of adults with four years of col- 
lege, and the holding power of the schools as indicated by the per 
cent of youth 14-17 years old who are in school. Some confirmation 
of the relation between financial support and scores on the GED 
tests is the high correlation (-+-.82) between financial support and 
the per cent of college youth from each state scoring above 70 on the 
Selective Service Qualification Test. The relation of this index to 
literacy is indicated by its negative correlation (—.75) with the per 
cent of rejectees as determined by the Armed Forces Qualification 
Test (an index of functional illiteracy) and its positive correlation 
(+.65) with per capita expenditure for libraries in the states. 

Thus it is evident that, although the economic support of the 
schools is most clearly related to the economic level of the state, it 
is also related to the cultural level of the state as revealed by the 
support for libraries, the frequency of illiteracy, and the work status 
of the employed males. It is, of course, directly related to the salary 
level of teachers and, no doubt, has consequences for the availabil- 
ity of well-qualified teaching personnel. 


States vary greatly in the amount of formal education the adults 
have had and in the extent to which children and youth make use of 
existing educational facilities. Although economic conditions and 
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the availability of educational and cultural facilities undoubtedly 
play a large role in determining the level of education reached by 
adults, the value placed upon education by adults and youth and the 
motivation toward educational achievement are also at work in deter- 
mining the educational status of the population. 

A commonly used index of the educational status of the popula- 
tion is the median education of adults twenty-five years of age and 
over. This index, which has been included in the last two United 
States Census reports, has been used in studies of education at the 
national, state, and community levels. The average adult had 9.3 
years of schooling in 1950 (5: 7), compared with an average of 8.6 
years for the average adult in 1940 (10: Table 23). The ranges were 
from 7.6 to 12 years in 1950, from 6.6 to 10.1 years in 1940. Ninety- 
four per cent of the states ranking in the top third on the GED tests in 
1955 are at the national median or higher with respect to the num- 
ber of years of education of adults, compared with 87 per cent of 
the states in the top third in 1948. At the other extreme, only 19 per 
cent of the states in the lowest third on the GED tests in 1955, com- 
peared with 27 per cent of the states in the lowest third in 1943, are 
at the national median or higher. 

In both Figures 8 and 4, which summarize these data in slightly 
different form, it is evident that, in general, the states with high 
scores on the GED tests have average or high levels of education in 
the adult population, while the states with low scores have average 
or low levels of formal education for the adults. There are a few 
clear exceptions which demonstrate that states may show high or 
low levels of educational outcomes as measured by these tests in 
spite of the educational status of the adult population. The correla- 
tion between level of education of adults and GED test performance 
of high-school Seniors was higher in 1955 (+.70) than it was in 
1943 (+.61). 

Although there was a nationwide rise of 0.7 of a year of education 
for the adults from 1940 to 1950, one state gained only 0.1 of a year, 
while another state gained 2.1 years of formal education for the aver- 
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age adult. The correlation of +-.90 between the median number of 
years of education in 1940 and 1950 by states suggests that, with 
only a few exceptions, the rise in level of formal education of the 
adults has been such that the states maintain much the same relative 
positions on this variable over the decade. 

In an effort to make the index of median education of adults more 
meaningful, we studied the relation between this variable and a 
number of other social variables selected from several sources (3, 5, 
8, 9, 11, 12). The 1950 level of median education of adults by states 
is most highly correlated (+.81) with the per cent of magazine 
readers in the state. It is also highly correlated with the holding 
power of the schools as measured by the per cent of youth 14-17 
years old enrolled in school (-+.76) and, interestingly enough, with 
the per cent of high-school teachers who are male (+-.76). As might 
be expected, the median level of education is also positively cor- 
related with the proportion of eighteen-year-olds entering college 
(+.72) and with the per cent of adults in the state who have com- 
pleted four years of college (-+-.72) and is negatively related (—.73) 
to the per cent of male youth (18.5-26 years of age) who are func- 
tionally illiterate as measured by the per cent of rejectees on the 
Armed Forces Qualification Test. One other correlation which is rel- 
atively high is that between median education of adults and the per 
capita retail sales (+.73). 

It is thus apparent that the educational level of adults is highly 
related to other indices of educational status of youth as well as of 
adults, that it is correlated with the use of cultural media such as 
magazines and libraries (+.64), and that it is associated with the 
standard of living in the state as measured by per capita retail sales. 
It has only a moderate relation with the economic support for the 
schools (+.56) and a rather low relation with the per cent of the 
state population living in urban areas (+.43). 


As has been demonstrated, the support for education and the ed- 
ucational level of the adult population both have rather high rela- 
tion with the performance of the Seniors in the different states on 
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the Tests of General Educational Development. The significance of 
these variables has been considered by determining their relation 
with other social variables. 

Another way of considering these two variables is to determine 
whether they predict the high-school Seniors’ test performances 
better when combined than when used separately. For both 1943 
and 1955 it has been found that the relation between average expen- 
diture per pupil in average daily attendance and GED test perform- 
ance of Seniors is somewhat higher (+.73 and +-.75 for the two 
years, respectively ) than the relation between median education of 
adults and GED test scores (+.61 and +.70). When these two in- 
dices are combined in a multiple correlation in which slightly higher 
weight is given to financial support for education than to the educa- 
tional status of the population, their relation with the GED test 
scores is increased to +.75 for 1943 and +.82 for 1955. Multiple 
correlations of this magnitude enable one to predict roughly the rel- 
ative standing of a state on measures of learning outcome from a 
combination of the state’s rank on economic support for education 
and the state’s rank on the level of education attained by adults. It 
is evident that the level of educational attainment reached by the 
students who complete twelve years of public education is in part 
dependent upon the interest in, and support for, education in the 
state. 

The fact that the multiple correlation is far from perfect suggests 
that other characteristics of the community and the school are 
needed to account for the differences in the level of educational 
achievement of the Seniors. We would venture a hypothesis that 
these other characteristics are to be found in the quality of the cur- 
riculum, the excellence of the teaching and supervisory personnel, 
the levels of ability of the students, and the types of personal inter- 
action between students and teachers. Then, too, the GED tests 
measure only a small portion of the educational objectives of the 
schools, and other indices of the merits of a school are needed before 
one has a completely valid indicator of the educational outcomes of 
twelve years of public school attendance. 
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Up to this point we have been considering the 1943 and 1955 re- 
sults separately. The data may also be used to determine the changes 
which have taken place in the schools in the twelve-year period be- 
tween 1948 and 1955, at the national and at the state levels. Are the 
changes in the test performance of high-school Seniors on these 
tests related to other changes which have taken place in the state 
and the nation? 

Form A of the GED tests was administered to 35,330 high-school 
Seniors in 1948, and Form X was administered to 38,773 high-school 
Seniors in 1955. These tests were designed as parallel tests and were 
constructed with a common set of specifications as to the type of ma- 
terial, the form of questions, and level of difficulty. The scores on 
the two forms have been equated by actual administration to se- 
lected samples of high-school students. The two forms are about 
equally reliable; the average reliability of the five tests in Form A 
is .88, compared with an average of .86 for the five tests in Form X. 
The sampling methods, test conditions, and instructions were simi- 
lar in the 1948 and the 1955 normative studies. 

The previous article reported that at the national level the perform- 
ance of high-school Seniors was higher in 1955 than in 1943. In gen- 
eral, the differences are such that the entire distribution of scores 
has shifted up by about 5 percentile points. If we assume compara- 
bility of tests, test conditions, samples of students, and conditions of 
student motivation, these test results indicate that the high schools 
were doing a significantly better job of education in 1955 than they 
were in 1948, for the observed differences are not attributable to 
chance variation in test results. 

At another level we may determine whether the Seniors from par- 
ticular states have scored higher in 1955 than samples of Seniors 
from the same states in 1943. In order to compare the states we have 
converted the 1943 test scores to the same scale as the 1955 test 
scores. The 1943 index for each state is the average of the five 
median scores, while the 1955 index is the median of the total distri- 
bution of scores within each state. Although these are not identical 
indices, relatively little error results from this shift from the median 
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of all the scores to the average of the medians, since the correlation 
between the two indices for the 1955 data is +-.99. 

In Figure 5, using these two indices, we have plotted the change 
by states from 1943 to 1955. It will be noted that thirty-eight out of 
the forty-six states being compared have gained, while only eight of 
the states have shown losses in this twelve-year period. The states 
vary in the amount of change from a loss of 2.8 standard-score points 
to a gain of 6.2 standard-score points, while the average gain was 
1.4 standard-score points. It is reasonable to expect the majority of 
states to show gains on these test scores over this twelve-year inter- 
val, since all the states have increased the amount of financial sup- 
port for education during this period and the level of education 
among the adult population has increased in all states. Undoubtedly 
other relevant social variables have shown similar rises during this 
period. Generally, in the nation as a whole there has been a rise in 
the level of educational attainment of high-school Seniors as well as 
in related social indices. 

However, the variation in the changes from state to state raises 
the question whether the differences in the changes on test scores 
are related to the differences among the states in changes on the two 
social variables that we have considered in the earlier parts of this 
report. What are the relative changes among the states on the GED 
test scores from 1943 to 1955 in contrast with the relative changes 
among the states on financial support for education and level of edu- 
cation in the adult population? 

The amount of increase in annual expenditure per pupil for public 
education from 1940 to 1951 differs from state to state, with one 
state increasing its expenditure by $178, while at the other extreme 
a state increased its expenditure by only $54. The average state in- 
creased its expenditure per pupil by $125. We are not qualified to 
determine whether this dollar increase in support for public edu- 
cation is a real increase in view of changes in the value of the dollar 
and changes in other economic indices during this period. 

In the decade 1940-50 the states differ in the amount of increase 
in level of education of the adult population twenty-five years of age 
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and over. The level of education of the adults in one state increased 
by 2.1 years, while in another state the increase was only 0.1 of a 
year. For the average state the increase in the level of education 
among the adults was 1.0 year. It is safe to consider this change a 
real change, since it is expressed in absolute number of years of edu- 
cation. While changes in particular states may have resulted from 
selective migration of the population from one state to another, it is 
evident that, for the country as a whole, the adults had reached a 
higher level of education in 1950 than in 1940. 

In Figure 6 we have plotted the relative shifts in the ranks of the 
states on GED scores from 1948 to 1955. This index is, of course, 
only concerned with relative shifts among the states and does not 
consider the absolute changes in the states from 1943 to 1955. We 
have also ranked the states on the amount of change in expenditure 
for education and on the amount of change in educational level of 
the adult population. These two ranks have been averaged, and the 
twenty-three states which have increased the most on the average 
of these two ranks have been contrasted with the twenty-three states 
which have increased the least on these two social variables. It is of 
interest to note that, of the sixteen states which have increased their 
relative positions on the GED tests by four or more ranks, twelve, 
or 75 per cent, increased more than the average in the combination 
of relative expenditures for education and level of education of 
adults. In contrast, of the thirteen states which have decreased their 
relative positions on the GED tests by four or more ranks, only four, 
or 81 per cent, have increased their expenditures for education and 
level of adult education by more than the average. Seventeen states 
have maintained their approximate relative positions on the GED 
tests from 1943 to 1955; that is, they have changed by less than four 
ranks. Forty-one per cent of these stable states have increased their 
expenditures for education and adult education by more than the 
average state, while 59 per cent have increased in these social vari- 
ables by less than the average state. 

We may thus conclude that changes among the states in relative 
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performance on the GED tests are positively related to differences 
among the states in changes in financial support for education and 
changes in the level of formal education in the adult population. The 
relation is far from perfect, but it is sufficiently high to indicate that 
positive changes in the educational outcomes as measured by the 
GED tests are in part attributable to positive changes in support for 
education and in the educational status of the adult population. 
Gains in one are related to gains in the other. A state may gain on 
this index of educational outcomes without corresponding gains in 
support for education or level of education among adults, but these 
are the exceptions rather than the rule. 


In summary, four generalizations may be drawn from the data 
presented in this paper. (a) The differences among the states on 
the Tests of General Educational Development are as great in 1955 
as they were in 1943. Although they have had the same amount of 
formal education, the high-school Seniors in the lowest states are 
at a great disadvantage when contrasted with the Seniors in the top 
states. (b) The differences among the states on the GED tests are 
highly related to differences among the states in financial support 
for education and in level of formal education in the adult popu- 
lation. These relations, which are clearly present in the 1955 study, 
are also evident in the 1948 study. (c) High-school Seniors from the 
great majority of states have improved on the GED tests from 1943 
to 1955, although the amount of improvement varies from state to 
state. (d) The relative shifts in the ranks of the states on the GED 
tests are related to the relative increases both in financial support 
for education and in level of education among the adult population. 

While other variables may also be associated with the changes 
on this battery of achievement tests, we may conclude that the level 
of educational outcome of the public schools, as measured by the 
performance of high-school Seniors on the GED tests, is related to 
the level of educational input in terms of financial support for edu- 
cation and the value placed upon education as reflected by the edu- 
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cational status of the adult population. Improvement in the level of 
learning of the students in a state is likely when there is increased 
financial and other support for education in the state. 
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Some French Views of 
American Youth 


Alexis de Tocqueville was a cautious man. He studied American in- 
stitutions, predicted over a century ago that this country and Russia 
would one day control the destinies of the entire world, but prudent- 
ly he said relatively little about that most baffling phenomenon: 
American youth. He intimated, perhaps in self-defense, that our chil- 
dren jump from infancy to manhood, skipping adolescence. 

His compatriots have become bolder since World War II. A few 
of the visitors have lectured; others have studied in our colleges and 
universities; most of them have read American books; all have seen 
our movies, our GI’s, and the thousands of wide-eyed young people 
who visit Paris in the summer, when most Parisians who can afford 
to do so are vacationing elsewhere. 

Our visitors since the war represent a cross-section of French in- 
tellectual life. Two are members of the French Academy, André 
Siegfried and André Maurois, veteran reporters on the American 
scene. Two are women, one of whom lived here for thirty years; the 
other, Simone de Beauvoir, spent only four months in this country. 
A fifth visitor, Georges Friedmann, is a noted professor of sociology 
in Paris; a sixth, a young graduate student at Tulane. Several are 
journalists, poets, or novelists. The group includes Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews. It runs the gamut of political opinion, from as far 
left as visas will permit to the extreme right. Though New York, 
Chicago, Washington, and Los Angeles are the cities most frequent- 


Mexrcer Coox is professor of Romance languages at Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. This article is a revision of a lecture delivered at West Virginia State College 
in May, 1955. 
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ly mentioned, occasionally a traveler visits Atlanta, Charleston, Dal- 
las, Houston, New Orleans, Boston, Denver, or Salt Lake City. One 
tireless tourist reports on every state in the union. 

For a century or more, most French observers have portrayed Jun- 
ior’s father as a materialistic, prosperous, incessantly active, curi- 
ous animal, whose deities are the dollar and the “doll” and who lacks 
refinement and hates Negroes. Politically naive, he usually elects 
mediocre public officials: Clay never made the presidency; Coolidge 
did. For the most part, he is a conformist. Despite his acquisitive 
tendencies, he can be extremely kind and generous. These excessive 
generalizations about nations and races are tenacious; American 
youth inherits them in many of the recent accounts. 

Of course, the stereotype works both ways. The French graduate 
student at Tulane complains that Americans too often consider a 
Frenchman “a frivolous, flighty, boastful, unbearable chaser of petti- 
coats, brilliant but superficial.” It seems the student had made a 
speech that created a sensation on the campus; its repercussions 
reached the city, even the French consulate: 

All this because I had said that French students consider as essential virtues 
a critical sense and a spirit of opposition to any collective hysteria; that they 


deeply scorn the superficial or obvious, and distrust all those who neglect liter- 
ature and the arts for material pleasures and the exclusive search for profit [1]. 


Other French commentators note the conformity—dangerously 
close to complacency—of the American collegian. At one leading 
American college, Simone de Beauvoir was astonished to learn that 
the students do not discuss intellectual questions or social matters 
even among themselves. They told her that they talk about sports, 
about the inner organization of college life. She was amazed by their 
apathy in the face of “race prejudice and reaction increasing in 
threat day by day.” Already disillusioned, they seem to be thinking: 
“America is too vast, too heavy, for one individual to try to shake.” 
At a great western university, she observed: 


We may certainly not look to the universities for the spark which will stimu- 
late doubt and a sense of responsibility in the young people in their charge. The 
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universities only confirm these young people in their apathy and conformity. 
I looked at the athletic-looking young people, the smiling girls in my audience, 
and I thought that certainly there were no more than one or two who were con- 
cerned about the news of the day. They sometimes say that America is the land 
of youth. I am not so sure. Real youth is that which exerts itself in forging ahead 
to an adult future, not that which lives confined with accommodating resignation 
in the limits assigned to it [2: 157]. 

Pierre Schaeffer likewise asks: “Where was American youth? 
. .. The myth of youth rests on difference. The reactions of young 
Americans have already fallen in line” (3: 187). 

At an eastern university Mme de Beauvoir noted, “Many of these 
students are deliberate snobs.” At an eastern women’s college, how- 
ever, she was told that the apparent indifference to important issues 
was feigned: “Many of the students are interested in important ques- 
tions; they hide it because it is looked down upon” (2: 250). A pro- 
fessor at another large eastern university said that the young men 
often asked how much work he required for a C, the gentleman’s 
mark. 

In another travel account which bears the title Uncle Sam’s Cabin, 
Henri Troyat discusses the students at a private college in California. 
During an informal conversation about French literature, he reports: 

They listened to me as if I were infallible. For a little they would have taken 
notes. I was often annoyed by manifestations of this excessive confidence. I would 
have wished for an avalanche of contradictions. But I was the expert, and what- 
ever the expert may say, he is taken at his word. That’s the rule in the U.S. It 
allows folks to learn quickly, but rarely deeply. It permits general enlightenment, 
but rarely an original idea. I say “rarely” for, of course, I met some exceptions 
[4: 165]. 

André Siegfried asks and answers a question in this connection: 
“How is it that the American, once he has attained his majority, ap- 
pears to us as the perfect conformist? It is perhaps because he has 
exhausted during his childhood and adolescence practically all his 
indiscipline and anarchy.” Earlier he reports that the American child, 
“listened to rather than listening, never crossed, corrected, or put in 
his place, is not badly brought up, he is just not brought up at all” 
(5: 220-21). 
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Claude Roy, who considers the American college campus an earth- 
ly paradise, notes that everything in moral education tends toward 
developing uniformity: “College slang has dozens of words to de- 
nounce the unpardonable crime of being different. . . . Even the 
teachers take pride in being popular, in being preferred to the mov- 
ies, the comic strips, or the tennis court. Everyone plays the game, 
the great American game of uniformity” (6: 97-98). 

Even André Maurois, friendliest of critics, reports a similar obser- 
vation made by a Jewish refugee teaching in a midwestern city: 

The astonishing thing to us Europeans is that in America most young people 
are conservative. ... My wife, a good European, is violently radical in the Ameri- 
can sense of the word, and opposed to injustice. Our son, who is sixteen and has 
been raised in America, urges her to be patient. “Why no, Mama, you're wrong. 
Such rapid reforms would do more harm than good. We've got to go slowly.” 
In twenty-five or thirty years he will probably think as his mother does today 
[7: 125-26]. 

Colored Americans share the indictment. According to Georges 
Friedmann, writing in the June, 1949, issue of Esprit, “the distinctive 
characteristic of the Negro minority in the United States is that the 
type of persecution to which it is subjected constitutes a particularly 
potent stimulus to conformity” (8: 792). And in Bourgeoisie noire, 
a book published in Paris in 1955 by the eminent American Negro 
sociologist, E. Franklin Frazier, one reads: “Moreover, the Negro 
bourgeoisie have accepted unconditionally the values of the white 
middle class: its morality and its canons of respectability, its stand- 
ards of beauty and expenditure. In fact, they have exaggerated 
their conformity to white ideals” (9; 24). From a somewhat differ- 
ent point of view, André Siegfried makes the same point, implying 
that the Negro’s desire for integration may be another manifestation 
of American conformity. 

Occasionally a commentator warns against the danger of this type 
of sweeping generalization. Claude Roy, for example, looks hope- 
fully to the GI as the yeast that will lift college life to a higher intel- 
lectual level. One of Maurois’s students in the Midwest tells the 
Frenchman: 
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The war gave me a chance to see lots of different people . . . I noted that all 
are alike. They live in different kinds of houses, they eat different kinds of food, 
but in the final analysis they all love, hate, and vainly seek happiness with the 
same folly. I'll never be an isolationist again; I've seen too well how closely re- 
lated everything is. Life is the best classroom [7: 115-16]. 

He has returned to the university, however, because he knows 
now that knowledge is necessary. A similar exception is the Negro 
GI encountered on the bus between Jacksonville and Savannah. Si- 
mone de Beauvoir reports that he is studying law because that is 
“about the only concrete means of fighting for the rights of the 
colored people” (2: 225). 

Notwithstanding these special cases, recent travel accounts give 
overwhelming evidence of a surprising uniformity in the way young 
Americans think, act, and dress. Mme de Beauvoir describes the 
eastern college girls dressed in soiled blue jeans and clean shirt 
“hanging out of the trouser tops.” They are, nevertheless, more 
charming thus than in their furs, veils, feathered hats, and high 
heels, as she sees them on the train the following day. “It was ob- 
vious that campus dress merely conformed to convention; jeans and 
a fur coat were two different uniforms. I do not think that American 
women will ever dress for their own comfort or for themselves” 
(2: 50). 

Here her opinion runs counter to that of a male observer who at- 
tributes the regal appearance of American girls to the fact that “they 
wear shoes that fit. In other countries, women wear shoes that hurt, 
and that makes them look as they do. Here, they have no sore toes 
or heels, so they beam, they float, they slip along on clouds. The in- 
ner life of a woman resides in her shoes” (4.; 28-29). 

One of the visitors, Mme Caro-Delvaille, lectured at a Negro 
college in Atlanta, where the girls were “too timid, too embarrassed” 
to ask a single question. They shook the hand of their white visitor 
“with a worried smile and considerable hesitation.” At two Negro 
colleges the lady lectured in French, and she felt that her words 
were understood, which, she added, “is rather rare among college 
students in this area” (10: 169). 
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For the most part the travelers are not too favorably impressed by 
the quality of American education. Their comments often seem rem- 
iniscent of Tocqueville’s “I think that there is no country in the world 
where, in proportion to the population, there are so few illiterates 
and fewer really educated people than in America” (11: 51). Our 
schools, divided into forty-eight different systems, are totally unlike 
the neatly centralized French pattern. They disorient the French 
observer. He compares our turbulent youngsters with well-mannered 
Parisian adolescents and concludes that children over here have too 
much freedom, do not learn how to study or how to behave. Cer- 
tainly the lower incidence of juvenile delinquency in France would 
seem to justify some of the criticism. Jacques Laurent Bost remarks 
that this “is the only country I know where I prefer the adults.” A 
Frenchman who has taught for twenty years in an American high 
school tells him that our youngsters are “unbelievably more unruly 
than French children. One lets them get away with so much more. 
Over here all I say is ‘Keep quiet!’ for a misdemeanor that in France 
would call for a meeting of the discipline committee and turn the 
lycée upside down” (12: 194). 

Now and then an observer like George Adam or Mme Caro-Del- 
vaille praises American public schools for inculcating patriotism and 
self-reliance, and there is considerable admiration for the physical 
plants, friendly faculty-student relations, and distinguished profes- 
sors of many colleges and universities. Raymond Cartier goes even 
further: 

European vanity is unwilling to see all the promise that has long been ripen- 
ing in tens of universities, in the multiple centers of learning and culture in the 
United States. It wants to continue to believe in strict American materialism and 
in her training of minds exclusively for directly utilitarian aims [13: 437]. 

On the pre-college level, progressive education is blamed for mass 
production of ignoramuses, of “young people devoid of general cul- 
ture.” H. J. Duteil reports that a pupil can elect a course in making 
model airplanes instead of one in geography; “he can also study or- 
ganic chemistry and know nothing about English or American liter- 
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ature” (14; 148). The most provocative comment on American ed- 
ucation, however, is made by André Siegfried, who deplores our 
neglect of the humanities. Despite our insistence on technical train- 
ing, he reminds us that most of our recent scientific discoveries have 
been the work of refugees trained in Europe: 

One is tempted to wonder whether the Anglo-Saxons, by reason of their tend- 
ency to specialize, their propensity for giving sport a place of honor in university 
hierarchy, have not neglected the development of highly cultured personalities 
which form the very soul of a civilization. This would imply, in the long run, 
condemnation of a type of society where equipment and the instruments of 
applied technique are all-important, where the tool itself has become more im- 
portant than its function [5: 355]. 

Simone de Beauvoir is told that our students “find speculation use- 
less, idle, and nothing interests them less than the history of ideas; 
they care only for positive results. Even in the sciences they care 
little for demonstrations and are content with conclusive formulas” 
(2: 273). She cites the case of a professor of physics who had stated 
a difficult law and was proceeding to demonstrate it, only to be in- 
terrupted by the assurance: “Don’t bother! We believe you!” 

Numerous French visitors mention our predilection for comic 
books. Bost states that, according to a Gallup poll, during a news- 
paper strike in New York City, 65 per cent of the people missed the 
“funnies” most of all; those who wanted news of the war were in 
seventh place (12: 195). Another traveler reports that during the 
same strike Mayor La Guardia arranged to have the “funnie ” broad- 
cast each day with appropriate sound effects (6: 104). Pierre Schaef- 
fer observes that even adults have allowed their critical sense to be 
swept along by the craze: “They pounce greedily on the Saturday 
comics. Each Saturday thousands of grown-ups write the editor beg- 
ging him to tell them by return mail what happens next. Did Super- 
man reach the moon? Did he discover the invisible woman? Is the 
atomic fuse still out of order?” (3: 138.) 

Claude Roy recalls that during the Battle of the Bulge a GI 
crawled two thousand yards through enemy lines to borrow a comic 
book; and, when one of the characters of “Terry and the Pirates” 
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died, Milt Caniff received fourteen hundred letters of condolence, 
while students at a private midwestern university observed a minute 
of silence (6: 104). 

The same commentator devotes an entire chapter to the “Psycho- 
analysis of the Comic Strips.” He divides the “funnies” into three 
categories: (1) those that depict the Americans as they used to be 
(“Red Ryder,” “The Lone Ranger”); (2) those that describe the 
average American of today (“Mr. and Mrs.,” “The Timid Soul”); 
and (3) those that portray us as we should like to be (“Superman,” 
“Flash Gordon”) (6: 104). Unclassified are such Hollywood person- 
alities as Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck, and Popeye. Incidentally, 
children and teen-agers in the comics—Little Iodine, Dennis the 
Menace, the Katzenjammer Kids, Penny—seem to support the 
Frenchmen’s aforementioned remarks about American youth. Never- 
theless, M. Roy warns against exaggerating the role played by the 
funnies: “Comics have no more importance in the life of the Ameri- 
can than the fables of a dream in man’s destiny. No more. But just 
as much” (6; 115). 

On the other hand, after lauding our political cartoonists as per- 
haps the finest in the world, H. J. Duteil notes that “some of the 
comic strips are infantile, but others are masterpieces of wit and 
fantasy” (14: 211), and he places these on a par with the best of 
Mark Twain or Courteline. (With the same inaccuracy that makes 
him attribute “Ol’ Man River” and “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” to 
Stephen Foster, he cites “Growing Up Father” as one of the most re- 
warding! ) 

Along with the comics, Hollywood bears much of the responsibil- 
ity for miseducating American youth. One visitor suggests: “If the 
Committee on un-American Activities directed its curiosity beyond 
the realm of politics, it could summon all Hollywood before a court 
and charge it with injuring the intelligence and morals of the Ameri- 
can people” (14; 226). Most of our films, “on the intellectual level 
of a moderately civilized child of ten,” have heroes with a vocabu- 
lary of about one hundred words; they keep their hats on and chew 
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peanuts or gum. “If, at the beginning of a Hollywood production, 
we don’t know which of the two young men is the villain, no need 
to hesitate, it’s the one who is courteous; the good guy, the hero, is 
recognized by the fact that he has trouble expressing himself, is awk- 
ward, and keeps his hat on in the house” (14; 229). 

Perhaps Hollywood is partly to blame for the deterioration of our 
everyday speech. Schaeffer suggests that “O.K.” is the cry of the 
American male and “Mmm, mmm” that of the female (3: 118). 
Others point to the frequent recurrence of such expressions as “well,” 
and “Hey, wait a minute!” 

Bost, who saw only five passable films in three months, claims that 
children comprise 50 per cent of the motion-picture audience and 
that 30 per cent of the remaining 50 percent are hardly more mature 
mentally than children: 

Even in the large Broadway theaters . . . you have the impression of being 
seated among a group of high-school pupils, when you hear the piercing screams 
[that greet] the terror scenes, the clucks and animal cries when Frank Sinatra 
appears, and the groans of horror as the hero advances innocently toward the 
traitor ambushed under a porch. Paralyzed, sterilized, and stupefied by its in- 
exorably perfect technique, Hollywood can only turn out in mass production 


mechanical toys for a juvenile public, very moral and very lazy intellectually 
[12: 113-14]. 


Maurois, who was later to write the popular biography Lélia, 
asked one of the motion-picture executives about the film, A Song To 
Remember, based on the love of George Sand and Chopin: 


“Why the deuce do you transform George Sand into a fascist vamp? On the 
contrary, she was a republican and a socialist. A research job would have been 
so easy.” 

“We did the research!” he replied indignantly. “We know very well that 
George Sand was no fascist. But she was an adulterous wife and the public likes 
clear-cut distinctions, black against white. In our picture, since Chopin was the 
sympathetic character, George Sand had to play the unsympathetic réle. Because 
she was an unfaithful wife, she had to be a fascist also” [7: 173]. 


Unconvinced, the Frenchman observes, “To flatter the public is 


to deceive it.” 
From conversations with Charles Boyer, Jean Renoir, and others 
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in Hollywood, Troyat learned that films are made, not for a handful 
of intellectuals in the big cities, but for the general public—“all the 
inhabitants of Oklahoma, Wyoming, Arkansas, all the simple folk, 
all the children” (4; 153). One must be careful not to shock “old 
ladies, pastors, decency leagues, anti-alcoholic groups, Christian 
clubs, pacificts, anti-racists” (4; 153). Small wonder, then, that we 
turn out so many westerns! 

Paul Négrier, who came here to study our agricultural methods, 
compares American and French motion pictures: “When a French 
film is really good, it far surpasses all American productions, but this 
phenomenon rarely occurs” (15: 53). He adds, moreover, that the 
prudent French parent has to know something about a picture be- 
fore allowing his offspring to see it, whereas the American parent is 
sure that, despite the probable fisticuffs, the film will never be “too 
raw or too morbid” (15: 538). 

There are numerous observations on the way Hollywood man- 
handles books that it adapts to the screen. This, of course, reflects 
the low prestige of literature. “Specialization in literature is suspi- 
cious to American students,” reports Mme de Beauvoir. “Literary 
people are considered aesthetics; they derive a certain glory from 
this distinction, and they isolate themselves” (2: 272). Schaeffer 
likewise notes the isolation of the American author, whom he com- 
pares to “a grain of strange sand among millions of other grains that 
are all alike” (3: 131). He warns us not to forget that these authors 
are writing for readers whose average mental age is below that of 
fairy-tale enthusiasts. It may be pertinent, however, to note the un- 
precedented popularity of American novels in France. 

A possible reason for the popularity of the modern American novel 
with the French is its realism, its preoccupation with violence and 
abuses, its pessimistic slant, as noted by Duteil and others. “What 
do we like in Stephen Crane,” asks Mme de Beauvoir, “particularly 
in that long short story, Maggie, if not its bold realism?” (2: 58.) 
Some of our foreign friends seem only too ready to accept the girl 
in The Bad Seed, the boys in Blackboard Jungle, Bigger Thomas or 
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Nick Romano as far more representative than young people who 
contribute to a Friendship Train or send Care packages to stricken 
areas. Perhaps it is comforting to realize that Achilles, Jr., has a heel. 

As we approach the end of this visit with our visitors, it would be 
grossly unfair not to acknowledge the fact that many of them try to 
rectify the erroneous stereotypes about us. George Adam, for in- 
stance, admits how difficult it is to describe the average American: 
“It is just as grievous an error to judge America solely on the models 
it presents in its newspapers, in its films . . . as to try to find, on 
every street corner, the heroes of Faulkner, John Dos Passos, Cald- 
well, or Hemingway” (16: 284). Mme de Beauvoir cautions that, 
as she is writing in diary form, all her judgments are tentative. André 
Maurois defends the American against the often repeated accusa- 
tion of materialism: “The traveler does not know the living, thinking 
masses. He judges a people by its organized pleasures which are me- 
diocre on almost all continents through the fault of the producers 
rather than because of the spectators“ (7: 227). Duteil refutes the 
charge that the American girl is merely a gold digger, interested in 
father or husband as in a checkbook. Incidentally, he finds her much 
more cultured than her male counterpart. 

The desire to avoid clichés prompts Mme Caro-Delvaille to de- 
vote most of her account to a description of life in the smaller towns. 
She deliberately avoids the beaten path—Washington, Chicago, Los 
Angeles—in fact, she calls her book America without Hollywood. 
And when she writes of New York, she treats not Harlem or the 
Savoy, which apparently are musts on the agenda of foreign tourists, 
but the little quarter where she resides. Undoubtedly her three dec- 
ades in this country have convinced her that no fixed formulas fit so 
many millions of young Americans. 

A century ago one of the travelers warned his readers that there 
are twenty Americas; “one can justifiably judge them in twenty dif- 
ferent ways” (17: 54). To some extent, this may be the motivating 
idea behind Cartier’s The 48 Americas, in which he comments on 
each of the states. Whatever one may think of his opinions, one is 
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constrained to admire the lucidity with which he attacks most of the 
clichés. In his conclusion, for example, he quotes a brief conversa- 
tion between President Eisenhower and a French girl who had come 
here as a result of winning a contest. On being asked her impressions 
of this country, she begins a lengthy enumeration of “the profound 
differences between Americans and Europeans.” Ike interrupts her: 
“Miss, I’ve lived a long time and traveled a great deal. I can assure 
you that the similarities are much greater than the differences you 
mention” (13; 421). Curiously enough, though he denounces the 
stereotypes, M. Cartier cannot refrain from referring to “the great 
power of woman combined with the tyranny of the child” (13; 427). 

Two conclusions emerge. The first, as Professor Allison Davis of 
the University of Chicago suggests, is that cultural bias, which all 
peoples have, works to give the French visitor a half-true, half-mis- 
understood view of the United States. The second is that much of 
the criticism of our country is inspired by the realization that, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, Europe is becoming more and more Amer- 
icanized. Like Alexis de Tocqueville in 1835, Georges Duhamel in 
1925, and André Siegfried in 1955, many of our visitors consider this 
evolution inevitable. What they see here are indeed, to quote Du- 
hamel’s famous title, Scenes of Future Life (18). Already American 
jazz has taken French youth by storm. Some of the Parisian jitter- 
bugs would attract favorable attention even at the Savoy. On the 
Left Bank it is not too unusual to see a French girl dressed in jeans 
and her brother’s shirt. “Le canard Donald” is appearing in at least 
one Parisian daily. Walk down the Champs-Elysées or one of the 
boulevards and count the motion pictures made in Hollywood, yes, 
even the westerns. 

“What would you like me to send you from America?” I asked an 
eight-year-old Parisian. The answer was immediate, “Un costume de 
cowboy!” These are merely straws in the mistral, but at least they 
suffice to explain the misgivings of Frenchmen who see a threat, 
real or imagined, to their traditional national culture. 
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The Sniper’s Nest 


HOLDING POWER 


Holding power, the ability of an educational institution to hold its stu- 
dents after they are no longer compelled by law to attend, has been a 
commonly used index of the adequacy of secondary-school curriculums. 
In recent years, variants of this criterion have also been applied to the 
programs of colleges and agencies for adult education. When any concept 
becomes this popular, we do well to examine it carefully for its underly- 
ing assumptions. We may or may not like them, but we should at least 
recognize them. 

I suspect that the chief reason for the popularity of the concept of hold- 
ing power is its easy adaptation to the market orientation of our culture. 
Not that there is anything wrong with market value! In our type of econ- 
omy, commodities that move in the open market are assumed to be worth 
exactly what they sell for, provided only that the market is truly “open.” 
What commodities should move in the market and, more important, 
should be evaluated solely by the price they bring in the market is a com- 
plicated question. 

According to the market view, if educational programs are any good, 
someone ought to be willing to pay tuition fees for them. And in the case 
of free public education, there certainly must be something wrong with a 
commodity that people are unwilling to avail themselves of even when 
it costs them nothing. We cannot pause here to examine further conse- 
quences of the tendency to consider education as a commodity with a 
market value but must move on to some of the other assumptions on 
which the concept of holding power rests. 

This doctrine clearly implies that young people are better off in school 
than anywhere else and that they will be in school if only their needs are 
met. The assumptions here are rather astonishing. The first is that the 
school can meet the needs of all young people and that, in fact, all their 
needs are best met by the school. In the last proposition the meaning of 
the term “school” is clearly not any narrow or traditional one; for, ac- 
tually, through many of the developments of recent years, the public 
school has been drifting into the position of an undifferentiated social 
agency for working with school-age youth. While youth organizations, 
guidance clinics, public libraries, and a host of other agencies also deal 
with this group, many school systems are inclined to take over some of 
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the functions of other agencies, or to co-ordinate their work, or at least 
to serve as the major source of referrals to them. 

For present purposes we must push on to the fundamental question: 
Can all the needs of young people be met through some social agency 
(the school or some other), and can they be met only through some such 
agency? We are so impressed by the number and importance of social 
and individual needs, and by the very real accomplishments which social 
agencies can make in meeting the needs, that our inclination is to assume 
that the school can do everything by becoming essentially a social agency. 
Only if the assumption is that all good things for all young people are to 
be found within the school, can holding power be considered a suitable 
criterion for evaluating the school’s program. 

A further difficulty is that, because of the notion that the school is the 
source of all good for all young people, the school becomes a palliative 
for a number of social ills. They are thus swept under the rug of the 
school, and the problems of cleaning them up can be dodged. For a vari- 
ety of familiar reasons, young people of the middle and later teens in our 
society have difficulty in securing worthwhile work, in establishing a 
family, and in taking their places as fully respected members of the com- 
munity. Keeping them in school or even luring them back to school does 
not overcome the causes of these difficulties. The roots of the trouble are 
wide and deep, and merely keeping within the school the young people 
who are struggling with these problems simply hides them from view but 
does not solve the issue. 

An extreme example may illustrate the point. I have some contact with 
young delinquents and predelinquents in an urban setting. These boys 
know what their needs are. They need a well-paid job with some status. 
They need “sharp” clothes. They need a fast car. Unfortunately they are 
capable of little more than the lowest forms of manual labor. Sometimes 
the reason is lack of intelligence, sometimes emotional maladjustment. 
Sometimes they are the victims of broken or disadvantaged homes or 
other social complications. Many of these difficulties might, of course, 
have been worked out through social agencies at previous times. The fact 
remains, however, that, as we find the boys at about the school-leaving 
age, they cannot find the type of employment which would give them 
either the status or the kind of income required to meet their needs as 
they see them. Their only recourse seems to be some kind of delinquent 
behavior. Finding means of keeping the boys in school or attracting them 
back to school does not solve their basic problems. 
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This mention of their “felt needs” suggests another assumption under- 
lying the use of holding power as an educational criterion. Few of its 
proponents are so naive as to believe that young adolescents see their own 
needs perfectly. But advocates are overready to assume that help in this 
regard is available. The kind of help and therapy involved in the “guid- 
ance program” usually offered as the means of overcoming this difficulty 
is, in general, entirely too superficial and inadequate to meet the situation. 

Though the preceding discussion may have seemed long, it is far from 
a complete examination of the assumptions underlying the use of holding 
power as an educational criterion, but it does point to a few of the jokers 
in this particular deck. I wonder whether we would use it so gladly if we 
considered what we are letting ourselves in for. 

Haroip B. DUNKEL 
University of Chicago 


Announcement of Conference on 


the American High School 


The University of Chicago, in collaboration with the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools, is sponsoring a national conference at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on “The American High School: Challenge of the New 
Era,” from October 28 through October 30, 1957. The central thesis of this 
conference is that our country’s development in the last fifty years was 
made possible, in large measure, by that peculiarly American institution, 
the high school, and that the America of the next half-century will also be 
conditioned by the quality of secondary education that is provided in the 
years ahead. Professional educators, scholars in academic fields, and lay 
citizens together will grapple with the problems which the high school of 
the new era must face. 

Inquiries concerning the conference should be directed by Harold A. 
Anderson, conference director, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago. 


Educational Writings 


BOOK REVIEW 


Emme DurkHEmM, Education and Sociology. Translated, and with an 
Introduction, by SHERwoop D. Fox. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1956. 
Pp. 164. $3.50. 


The reader of these pages, on the lookout for clues to the solution of 
educational problems, may wonder at space being given to a half-century- 
old work. Of course Durkheim is revered by sociologists, but all who are 
revered are not read, even when they are translated into English. What 
has Education and Sociology to do with the current scene in education? 

This book does not contain some forgotten key to the solution of pres- 
ent school difficulties. In fact, it reveals nothing startling about even 
Durkheim’s thought. Education, being a social artifact (like everything 
else except intransigent nature), gets the treatment which a consistent 
and thoughful man of the author’s persuasion would give it. The value 
of this small volume to school people is that it takes up the vexing ques- 
tions of the relation of the school to society and of educational thought 
to the social sciences in a concise and lucid way—something which is not 
done every day in the week. 

No one who teaches is unaware of the practical importance of these 
abstract questions. The “community,” the “group,” “national interest,” 
“social process” are accepted and rejected in the day-to-day formulation 
of classroom and school policy. And in this dialogue the social sciences, 
in one shape or another, are given or refused weight. Though everyone 
admits the school “is responsible to the community,” there is slight agree- 
ment as to what this means. Does “community” refer to the “reformed” 
community, as the socially informed teacher conceives it; or to the com- 
munity of articulate voices, as the public-relations-conscious superintend- 
ent would have it; or to the community of intelligent opinion about the 
schools? And is this community to be created or simply waited for? When 
it exists, how are lay and professional people to communicate? What, 
further, are the areas of the respective competences of these two groups? 
Where do they collaborate? And where is responsibility given exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, to the professional? 

The school, too, has been recognized as a community, and the class it- 
self as a social unit of sorts. But, this being true, does it follow that there 
exist “structures” and “processes” of groups large and small; that there is 
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an anatomy and a physiology of such groups; and, finally, that people 
who deal with such groups are really technicians who could do their job 
well if only they brushed up on the theory? If there is such a thing as the 
dynamics of groups, it is high time teachers knew about it. 

This translation into English of Durkheim’s book should, therefore, be 
welcomed. It affords an opportunity to school people of re-examining 
some fundamental questions of great import for their profession. What is 
written here is merely an effort to start the reader on this re-examination 
by asking the question: What are currently some of the alternative stand- 
points from which may be viewed the problem of the relation of school 
and society and the relation of educational thought and the social (or, as 
some now say, the “behavioral”) sciences? To distinguish the method of 
Durkheim from that of Dewey and some present-day social scientists will 
not be to decide what in the thought of these men is useful for the prob- 
lem of education, but making the distinctions is a necessary preliminary 
to this task. 

For Durkheim, the task of sociology is to investigate the causes for 
people’s behaving as they do. Acting, thinking, and feeling exhibit uni- 
formities: we can identify “social currents,” shifts in the “public con- 
science,” by accumulating records of beliefs, ideas, and art, or of actions 
such as theft or marriage. As an explanation for these uniformities Durk- 
heim offers the “collectivity,” that is, society. This is the impersonal force 
whose “constraint” establishes in men their views of right and wrong, the 
desirable and the undesirable, the pleasing and the unpleasing. History 
is the record of the shifts and developments through which this being, 
society, has progressed. Future social change is a manifestation of the 
emergent character of this being. 

On the basis of these terms, “education,” in Durkheim’s view, is the 
process by which one generation assures that another conforms to its 
ideals. The school teaches as the society dictates. But the society may 
sometimes falter, uncertain as to what its dictate is. The close of the nine- 
teenth century was such a period, when, although the classical ideal was 
withering, society was uncertain whether or not the technical should be 
allowed to dominate. Pedagogy, whose task it is to reflect on the educa- 
tional data furnished by sociology, would settle such a question through 
noting the tendencies of past social movements. Policy is discovered in a 
judicious extrapolation from the past. 

The views of Dewey on these matters afford a revealing contrast. 
Dewey made a great deal of the intimate tie between the school and so- 
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ciety. The ground of this tie, however, was not the constraint of society 
but the universal reference of the principle of experience. Dewey talked 
about a science of education. But this investigated no “objective” grounds 
for future acts. No such grounds existed for Dewey, in social or any other 
kind of inquiry. The past was useful, but simply because it was suggestive. 
Inquiry, in both school and society, was the invention of fruitful resources, 
not the discovery of pre-existent patterns. 

Present-day discussions of the relations of school and society are per- 
haps most often carried on by sociologists and cultural anthropologists. 
These discussions may be roughly described as falling into three groups: 
those which continue the method of Dewey; those which, in their “sci- 
entism,” are reminiscent of Durkheim; and those which are ambiguous. 
In each case we shall be reminded of the importance of the “culture con- 
cept”; in each case we shall be told that the social sciences have much to 
contribute to education; but it is not the same science or education which 
is being referred to. 

It is interesting to note (in view of the slighting she receives from her 
professional colleagues) that Margaret Mead is among the most promi- 
nent of those who have carried forward Dewey’s problem-solving method 
in this area. Temperament, for Miss Mead, rests on training supplied by 
the institutions of a culture. Temperaments are subject to criticism (on 
a basis which is naturalistic), and, if they are found wanting, they should 
be improved by changing the culture. 

Naturally, for those for whom cultures or small groups or communities 
are natural objects with principles of change and development of their 
own, it makes no sense to talk of bringing about a change. The thing is 
the way it is, and our policy can only be to adapt ourselves to it. This is 
apparently what we are being told to do by social scientists of this kind. 
At the present reading, however, the specific policies that are being rec- 
ommended for schools by any of these men are obscure. In this practical 
respect they have not arrived at Durkheim’s position of 1905, when, on 
the basis of his theory, he could project what the French secondary cur- 
riculum should be. 

The “ambiguous” group is so termed because, largely in the context of 
descriptive work, hints are dropped as to the meaning of the work which 
are inconclusive. Books on educational sociology are likely to be of this 
category. There is no question that surveys which reveal how teachers do 
and do not like their jobs are useful. Descriptions of the shift in taste of 
the younger set in Scarsdale may be useful. But practitioners of this art 
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of description should resist the temptation of suggesting that they are “so- 
cial engineers” who only tomorrow will find the formula by which edu- 
cation can be remade. 

In the field of educational thought, proponents of what is described as 
“the social foundations of education” are inveterate users of the ambigu- 
ous position. They are instrumentalist in their thinking, they say, and yet 
throughout their recommendations for teacher education runs the as- 
sumption that the social sciences have the answers. They are not at all 
explicit as to what these answers are, but they seem assured they will be 
“objective.” 

Durkheim’s writing does not suffer from this form of intellectual fuzzi- 
ness. He is explicit that sociology does not formulate tentative generaliza- 
tions which may be used to change society; rather, it tells you how soci- 
ety ought to be. Education and Sociology, then, is a useful reminder that 
we can expect social scientists to be clear-headed about what it is they are 
doing. 

Jay 
Grinnell College 
Grinnell, Iowa 
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